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THE CONVERSION OF ENGLAND. 


OD ye pe 


Ir was said the other day by one of the most 
independent and able of those formidable 
organs of public opinion, the daily press: 
“ Would it not be a strange issue of religious 
controversies and political perplexities, if the 
whole or the majority of the Romans should 
embrace Protestant principles, whilst the shades 
of Wiclif and Cranmer saw England drifting 
before the tide of Catholic reaction ?” 

Can any man look back 300 years, and 
mark what Englishmen have been and still 
are, and believe that this speculation is within 
the limits of possibility? Is it possible, is it 
credible, that the people into whose heart and 
head the very essence of Protestantism, in its 
most malignant form, has been so deeply in- 
grained as to have become the one only thing 
in which all Britons rejoice to agree, should 
bow itself down before the Pope of Rome, 
believe in transubstantiation, and worship the 
Virgin Mary? Who could go into general 
society, who could mix with peers or with 
peasants, with lawyers or with shopkeepers, 
with men, women, or children, and note the 


ten or fifteen years ago, was acquainted with 
the relative position of Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism in this kingdom, recall the state of 
things which then existed, and compare it with 
that in which we now find ourselves. What 
were the prospects and what were the circum- 
stances of the Catholic faith when Catholic 
Emancipation was carried? Why, even then 
an actual, living, walking, speaking, and pray- 
ing Catholic was regarded as a sort of wild 
beast, a dusus natura, an anomaly in the race 
of Britons, a product of Satanic agency amidst 
a heaven-born people. “What!” cried the 
indignant Englishman, if by any chance the 
thought of the progress of Catholicism was 
suggested to him; “ do you speak of Catholics 
setting themselves up at my door, of my family 
being disturbed by priestly craft, of my being 
compelled to hear Papistical bells ringing for 
Mass, of a Popish priest walking in his foreign- 
looking dress before my house, of Popish books 
lying upon my table, of people telling me what 
the Pope wishes, and what the Catholic Church 
would have me believe? Begone, sir; is not 
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d } intensity of those prejudices of triple brass | Protestantism a part of a Briton’s birthright? 
» with which the mind of England is begirt, | Never, no, never shall that accursed system 

and yet count such a conversion a thing to | make its way in our happy island. English- 
7 be contemplated among rational contingen- | men are free, Englishmen are bold, English- 
. B cies? Who could go into a bookseller’s shop, | men are honest, Englishmen love their Bible, 
" and glance over the pages of histories, novels, | Englishmen love their king and constitution, 
-_ poems, books of devotion, and even books of | and therefore they never can endure the ) 
a science, and not come away with the impres- | mummeries of priests, and all their idolatrous 
» FF sion that we might as well attempt to square | cruelties.” ; 

: the circle as to make England Catholic ? But now, so rapid has been the march of 
b Yet, wonderful to see, in every nook and | truth and candour, it is no a part of ; 
. corner of society tokens are springing up, the national creed that Cat iolics o me ces ! 

which shew that the national mind is pre- | sarily unlike other men, either in body or in : . 

if paring to regard this incredible change as at | soul. It is beginning to be received as an es- : 
7 & least a possibility, if not absolutely probable | tablished truth, that they may be C hristians, 

f may be attached to their wives and families, 


or morally certain. Wrapped up and ab- 
sorbed as are our thoughts in the occurrences 
of each hour as it passes, we scarcely note, as 
we ought, the extraordinary revolution in men’s 
ideas which must already have taken place, in 
order to permit them even to regard the con- 
version of England as a subject for sane and 
practical persons to prepare for. Yet look 
back some ten or fifteen years, and observe 
what a mighty stride has already been made. 


Let any intelligent Catholic or Protestant, who, 
VOL. Iv, 





and, above all, may be patriotic Englishmen. 
It appears that Catholics possess a very toler- 
able share of the usual attributes of humanity, 
after all. They dress like other people, they 
eat and drink like others, they pay their bills, 
they make love and marry, they are very fond 
of their children, they read the newspapers, 
the reviews, and Punch, they fall sick, and 
send for Protestant doctors and take Protes- 
tant physic; in short, if there is any «distin- 
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guishing peculiarity attaching to them, it is 
this, that they are less madly devoted to busi- 
ness, and more given to merriment, than the 
common species of Englishmen. Priests too, 
and even monks and nuns, appear to be much 
the same as other men and women; and per- 
haps very respectable men and women too, in 
their way. They also eat, drink, talk, laugh, 
fall ill and send for the doctor, and pay their 
bills, like other folk, Priests do not generally 
carry about with them either daggers or bowls 
of poison, or concoct treasonable plots against 
Queen Victoria, or schemes for burning the 
House of Lords and the bench of Bishops in 
Smithfield. And if the concrete Catholic is 
thus unlike what he has been represented, per- 
haps also, say his Protestant fellow-country- 
men, his religion is not so bad as some people 
say. There is something in it, they think to 
themselves, notwithstanding all the sermons 
and speeches against Popery. Catholics do, 
somehow or other, get to heaven; and perhaps 
quicker, oftener, and more easily than Pro- 
testants ; though, of course, say the latter, their 
religion is not so pure as ours. And thus, 
when daring speculatists suggest that if Rome 
become Protestant or infidel, England may 
become Catholic, men now only shrug their 
shoulders, and content themselves with admit- 
ting that ifit must be so it must; and then 
proceed to their wonted labours or amuse- 
ments, without experiencing the slightest tre- 
mor or distress. 

In addition to the natural reaction against 
ultra-Protestantism, to which this change of 
feeling is partly due, two other causes may be 
specified as having powerfully tended to its 
production. The first of these is the “ Ox- 
ford movement.” Few, in comparison to the 
population, as have been the converts made 
to Puseyism, in its various modifications, its 
influence, without its own proper circle, has 
been immense. It has held up the Catholic 
Church before the eyes of the nation, and 
forced it to look at her as a real, powerful, 
and attractive institution, whose might was to 
be dreaded as much as her charms were to be 
loved. All the denials of the Tractarians, by 
which they strove to prove that they them- 
selves had no inclination for Popery, have 
been laughed at by the bulk of the people. 
The crowd cannot draw distinctions, whether 
the crowd is made up of nobles, gentlemen, 
or mechanics. The nation, as a body, has 
believed that a large section of the Established 
Church were devoted, heart and soul, to the 
faith and ceremonies of Rome; and has thus 
been driven, for many consecutive years, to 
consider how vain a bulwark is Protestantism 
against this terrible creed. The whole mind 
of the country has been familiarised with the 
fact that the Catholic Church exists, that she 
shews no signs of decay, that she ardently de- 
‘ires and strenuously aims at the conversion 





of England ; and that so mighty is her power to 
charm, that neither Articles, nor Prayer-book 
nor wealthy livings, nor all the terrors of do. 
mestic persecution and worldly dishonour, are 
sufficient to deter free-born Protestants from 
yearning for her embrace. 

Another potent cause of the revolution of 
thought which we speak of has been the eon. 
version of individuals of all ranks and profes. 
sions during the last few years. These cop. 
versions, in numerical multitude, have been 
few; but they have been of such a character, 
and so widely spread throughout the social 
system, that they have brought every class of 
Englishmen into personal contact with living 
Catholics, either converts or otherwise. Men 
and women who would formerly have started 
with horror from the very sight of a Papist, 
as they would from a rattlesnake or a tiger, 
have been led on by uncontrollable circum- 
stances to see Catholics, to speak to them, to 
associate with them, to shake hands with them, 
to sit down to dinner with them, to sleep under 
the same roof with them, to look at their writ- 
ings, and to hear them justify or explain their 
creed. What in their youth they thought an 
impossibility, they have now found to be a 
reality, and no very terrible reality, notwith- 
standing all their fears. The vast surrouud- 
ing wall of prejudice which shut them in has 
been broken down in countless breaches, and 
they behold the foe marching in upon their 
citadel with bands of music and flying colours. 
And the natural result of this personal con- 
tact with Catholics has ensued. The old true 
British hatred, contempt, and dread of Catho- 
licism is passing away. Common sense is 
resuming its sway. People are becoming 
ashamed of palpable absurdities. The better 
parts of the Englishman’s character, his love 
of justice and fair play, are being called into 
action. It is believed that a Catholic priest 
may sometimes be a very good man, and work 
wonders among the poor. “ There seems to 
be something to be said for the celibacy of 
the clergy,” thinks the observant Englishman. 
“ Catholicism is a cheap religion in many Te 
spects. Judiciously controlled, it works well 
The Established Church is all very well in its 
way, and is a highly respectable institution, 
but there is a certain rough work to be done, 
which the priests do better than the parsons. 
In some way or other, the Anglican Prelates 
do not gain by a comparison with the Romish 
Bishops. Even though an exile, Pius the | 
Ninth has something more attractive about 
him than Dr. Philpotts, or the excellent and 
amiable Archbishop of Canterbury. Certainly 
High Mass is very fine and splendid, and It 
looks like real worship. Catholics undoubt- 
edly have many advantages which Protestants 
have not. Their clergy do not lock up their 
churches; and it appears that it is not & - 
tice to pay for absolution, or for leave to co" 
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mit future sins. I wish I had been born a 
Catholic ; it would have saved me a great 
deal of painful thought; and if it were not 
for family disunion, I should not mind my 
children being brought up Catholics.” 

Thus, in his secret heart, meditates many 
a person who was once a bitter foe of every 
thing that verged upon the religion of Rome, 
and who would have thought it an insult if he 
had been told that he would come to think 
Popery no worse than Protestantism. Silently 
and hidden, but surely and universally, is the 
change at work. Nota year goes by, but we 
perceive its noiseless advance. Not a wild 
and zealous attack is made upon Catholicism 
by its implacable foes, but we see that those 
foes have lost ground with the nation, and 
that Catholicism has made good its footing a 
few steps further than when we last watched 
its conflict with its adversaries. 

Viewed, then, as a mere question of change 
in opinion and national reaction, it is clear 
that having gone so far, England may yet go 
farther. If it once, as Protestants and philo- 
sophers have it, debased itself to the supersti- 
tions of Popery, why should it not once more 
submit to that yoke which its forefathers de- 
lighted to wear? ‘The men who achieved 
Magna Charta, and fought at Cressy and 
Agincourt, and built York Minster and West- 
minster Hall, were surely not less manly, bold, 
and great, than a generation which glories in 
Peel, and the Reform Bill, and the new Houses 
of Parliament. What once was, may be again, 
by the ordinary laws of humanity ; and now 
that the robur et es triplex of anti-Catholic 
hate is cracking and decaying in all direc- 
tions, who shall say where the revolution of 
opinion shall stay itself? 

Apart, then, from all hopes resulting from 
our knowledge of the truth of our religion, 
and our confidence in the power of Divine 
grace, it is impossible not to anticipate a pe- 
riod when heresy shall be laid low, and at least 
a majority of our fellow-countrymen return 
to the creed of their fathers. We anticipate 
such a period, we say, as possible, and almost 
probable, though more than this would be rash 
and senseless. ‘The mysteries of Divine Pro- 
vidence are unfathomable ; and He in whose 
hands are the hearts of men so often delights 
to teach us humility by defeating all our most 
careful calculations, that we can venture on 
nothing more than a joyful hope for the fu- 
ture conversion of our country. Still, what 
has passed is an undeniable source of encou- 
ragement. It ought to strengthen our hands, 
and bid us redouble our energies, and at the 
same time warn us to look well that we play 
our own part with wisdom, and in such a spirit 
as to co-operate with, rather than frustrate, 
the designs of Almighty love towards our 
wandering brothers. And it may not be al- 
together profitless if we call attention to one | 
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or two points in connexion with this great 
subject which demand to be constantly borne 
in mind, and thoroughly well considered, 
Chere may be little that is new in what we 
have to suggest; but still it may be of ad. 
vantage now and then to recur to the ques- 
tion, for the purpose of refreshing our me- 
mories and quickening our zeal, So many 
and pressing are the topics which interest us 
respecting ourselves, that we may be led to 
overlook our duties towards our Protestant 
fellow-country men, unless we occasionally re- 
turn to the general subiect of their conversion, 
and reconsider it in all its various bearings. 

A paper has recently fallen into our hands 
which can scarcely fail to awaken the sympa- 
thies of all English Catholics in respect to 
the conversion of their country, and which 
calls attention to one great and glorious in- 
strument for effecting it, which has not hi- 
therto been roused into action with sufficient 
energy and faith. We give it at length, pre- 
mising that it has received the approval of 
all the Irish Prelates, and that many, if not 
all, of the English Bishops have also expressed 


| their warm approval of the sentiments it utters 


and the work which it proposes. It is an 
* Address to the Catholics of Ireland,” and 
runs as follows: 

“ The Catholic people of Ireland are in- 
vited to unite in prayer to Almighty God, 
through the intercession of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, for the conversion of England to the 
true faith. 

“ This object has been dear to the hearts 
of many holy servants of God, who, in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, have prayed for it, 
ever since the unhappy fall of that kingdom ; 
but, in later times, various causes have com- 
bined to increase greatly the number of faith- 
ful souls who have zealously entered into this 
devotion. 

“* And is not the present state of England 
such as may encourage them to persevere ? 
But a few years back, who would have ex- 
pected to see the magnificent churches, the 
numerous great colleges, the many flourishing 
religious houses of different orders both of 
men and women, which may now be seen in 
England, where for so many years our holy 
faith was hated and proscribed? And that 
it may not be said, that the obstacles to con- 
version are insurmountable among any class 
of men in England, it has pleased Almighty 
God that the light of Catholic truth should 
have again begun to shine on the minds and 
hearts of multitudes from the University of 
Oxford, which may unquestionably be called 
the chief bulwark and nursery of Protestant- 
ism in the country; and a body of men has 
been gathered into the Church within the last 
few years, and of these many are already num- 
bered among her priests, who, in becoming 
Catholics, had to make sacrifices of worldly 
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interest, pride, and ambition, such as no other 
class of men in the kingdom would be called 
to make. 

“ May it not, then, be said, that there is 
hope for England, if only humble fervent 
prayer be offered in her behalf to God by his 
faithful servants throughout the world ? 

“ But where are the Catholics, in whose 
prayers for England the chief reliance may 
be placed? The eyes of one English Catho- 
lic at least —of him who writes these lines— 
have long been turned to Ireland. Oh, let 
the Catholics of Ireland, as one man, enter 
the lists in this great struggle. Let them take 
the lead in this great assault on Heaven in be- 
half of England. And why should the choice 
fall on Ireland? First, because it is written, 
‘Hath not God chosen the poor in this world, 
rich in faith ?’ (James ii. 5.) It is the poor 
of Ireland especially to whom this appeal is 
made. The people of Ireland are poor in this 
world, but they are rich in faith. Their faith, 
like that of the Roman Church of old, ‘ is 
spoken of in the whole world.’ (Rom. i. 8.) 
For three centuries, all the power and all the 
wisdom of England have been engaged to 
root it up. It has borne the shock unmoved. 
May it not be that Almighty God has thus 
strengthened it, that now Ireland may rise, 
and, by the power of her faith and the holy 
violence of prayer, may bring England her- 
self once more under obedience to that faith ? 

“ But it may be asked, Can it be from Ire- 
land that charity and prayers for England are 
looked for? For England, from whom she 
has suffered such wrongs? These very wrongs, 
for which no excuse is here pleaded, are the 
strongest reason why the prayers of Ireland 
are called for in preference to allothers. Let 
it be granted that these wrongs are unexam- 
pled in the history of man. For this very 
cause, the prayers of Ireland for England will 
be the most powerful that have risen to God 
for the conversion of souls, since that ever- 
memorable prayer on Calvary, ‘Father, for- 
give them!’ uttered by the Son of God for 
his enemies. But will a whole people be ever 
moved to act on principles of heroic charity ? 
Yes, such a people as the Irish will, if the at- 
tempt be made. An Irishman of the true sort 
cannot resist an impulse of religious genero- 
sity. It is an Englishman who speaks thus. 
Let not the Irishman be found who will deny 
this honour to his people. 

ie This is an offer made to Ireland of cer- 
tain vengeance on her persecutors. ‘To those 
Who seek vengeance thus, God himself pro- 
Mises entire satisfaction, cither in the conver- 
sion or the confusion of their enemies. <« If 
vs Bangg ns hungry, give him to eat ; if he 
a _ him to drink; for, doing this, thou 

1a ap coals of fire upon his head.’ (Rom. 
xin. 20.) Fire will cither melt or burn. 

“It may be—thongh God forbid it should 





be so—yet it may possibly be, that England 
will reject the grace thus proffered her, and 
not receive benefit by these prayers. But it 
cannot be, that, if Ireland worthily enters on 
this work, it should fail of opening for her the 
richest treasures of Divine bounty. For it js 
again God himself who says: ‘ Forgive, and 
you shall be forgiven; give, and it shall be 
given to you; good measure, and_ pressed 
down, and shaken together, and running over, 
shall they give into your bosom.’ (Luke yi, 
37, 38.) 

“In conclusion, it may be asked, what 
prayers are especially proposed? It has been 
thought well to ask for very little, but to ask 
this of all. It is, then, asked, that every man, 
woman, and child should say, for this object, 
one Hail Mary every day; and, where this is 
said in company with others, as it is hoped will 
be done in communities, schools, and private 
families, if not publicly in churches, let the 
person who leads the prayer remind the others 
of the intention of it, by using the following 
or some similar words: ‘ Let us pray for the 
conversion of England. Hail Mary,’ &e. 

«“ Let millions be thus enlisted in the cause; 
and in due time, it is hoped, God will direct 
us as to what farther may be done. 

“ Although this trifling prayer is all that is 
now asked, it is not supposed that the flame of 
charity, once kindled in zealous breasts, will 
stop here. And if any would do more, let 
them offer their Masses, Communions, Rosa- 
ries, &c. Above all, let them offer themselves 
as victims to God to gain the great end; and 
do this again and again, if possible hundreds 
of times in the day: the oftener and the more 
generously such offerings are made, the richer 
will be the heart which makes them. 

“ Feast of the Assumption of our Lady, 

* August 15, 1849." 

That great efforts have been made in va- 
rious parts of Europe, especially through the 
untiring energies and zeal of one individual, 
to arouse all Catholics to pray systematically 
and daily for the conversion of England, is 
known to most of our readers. Many are the 
prayers which have mounted up to the throne 
of God in consequence of these efforts, and 
many are the communities, as well as private 
persons, who never cease to call upon Al- 
mighty God to hasten the day when this 
mighty nation shall be taught to choose be- 
tween the worship of God and Mammon, and 
obey the faith it has so long reviled. But 
until recently little has been done to induce 
the Irish people to join in this noble and most 
Christian work, for the pure love of those 
who have been so long and so cruelly their 
oppressors. The madness of political eon 


tention: the wild cries of the starving; - 
enslaved, and the dying ; the shouts of party: 
the indignant remonstrances of those 
would fight for the poor and despised ; and 
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those more worldly, though natural, and often 
lawful means, which have been undertaken for 
remodelling the relations of the two kingdoms, 
have absorbed the thoughts of the most sin- 
cere Catholics, and the Christian relation 
which Ireland bears to England has escaped 


our notice. That one most honourable, most 
Christian, and most efficacious instrument for 
the remedying of her wrongs which is indeed 
in the hands of her Catholic sons has been 
comparatively laid aside, and Irish patriots 
have forgotten that God wills the salvation of 
Englishmen as truly as He wills that they 
should do their duty to their fellow-creatures 
in Ireland, 

May we not hope, then, that as the devotion 
proposed in the paper to which we are refer- 
ring has already found a certain degree of 
footing in Ireland, it may be cherished and 
spread among her faithful children whereso- 
ever there is a priest to preach the gospel of 
love, and to teach his people that glorious 
Christian duty, the returning of good for evil ? 
May we not hope that they who have endured 
with such heroic patience all the pangs of 
hunger, disease, and death, may be brought 
to add to their virtues that one Christian vir- 
tue which is pre-eminently divine? Were it 
only for the sake of their own temporal well- 
being, Irishmen might well devote themselves 
to pray and labour for the conversion of Eng- 
land. Were England a devout Catholic na- 
tion, could she, do we imagine, continue to 
treat her sister-island with an alternation of 
pity and anger, of liberality and reproaches, of 
fairness and dishonesty ? Could she, as now, 
be content to do for Ireland only what she 
dare not refuse, and receive as infallible truths 
all those slanders against her clergy and laity 
which often work up her heavy, lumbering, 








practical popular mind into a very frenzy of | 


rage and vexation ? 


lishmen, must be a poliey of fraternal love 
towards those who of late have suffered almost 
as much from the chastising hand of Provi- 
dence as from the senseless fury of man. 
Nay, without waiting the full answer that 
might be hoped for from such prayers, it is 
impossible that the heart of England should 
not be touched by the sight of Irishmen pray- 
ing for her conversion. It is a popular idea, 
indeed, with some people, that Protestants 
would ouly be irritated and made more hostile 
by the knowledge that Catholics were thus 
interceding with God on their behalf. They 
would take it as an insult, it is supposed, and 
close their ears more angrily than ever to the 
voice of divine truth. But this is a baseless 
fear. Amidst all the wrath such prayers might 
arouse, the hearts of all Englishmen who retain 
any love for what they know to be noble and 
Christian would be softened. A man who 


knows we are praying for him may be excited 


The first result of the | 
conversion of England, or even of many Eng- | 





to a storm of passion if we make a boast to 
him of our zealous charity, aud ostentatiously 
announce to him our profound pity for his 
blindness. But far different is the influence 
ofa knowledge that he is prayed for upon a 
conscientious Protestant, when this prayer 
comes to his knowledge in the ordinary way 
of matter-of-fact, unobtrusive intelligence, and 
is not rudely thrown into his teeth. That 
the Protestants of this country would not, at 
the first tidings, be pleased to hear that the 
Catholics of Ireland were with one heart pray- 
ing for their conversion, is very probable ; 
but that no deep or lasting ill-feeling or in- 
crease of prejudice would be the result, we 
are sure. There is scarcely an honest man 
in England who would not feel some little 
humiliation at the sight, and who would not 
after a while admit that much that was pure, 
and admirable, and worthy of cherishing, was 
to be found among a people whom he had 
been accustomed to regard as unworthy of 
his friendship, and fit only to be ruled with 
fire and sword, 

That the prayers of Ireland would be of 
especial efficacy with Almighty God, every 
Christian must concede. If there is any 
prayer which is acceptable to Jesus Christ, 
and accords with the spirit of Ais prayers 


while on earth, it is a supplication on behalf 


of an enemy. The whole Christian world 
would scarcely present so glorious a sight as 
that of Ireland, trampled on, deceived, starved, 
and insulted even when most pitied and most 
bountifully aided, nevertheless ceasing not to 
entreat the God of nations to have mercy 
upon the hand that smote her, and to bend 
the English soul to the love and fear of Him- 
self. If there is any prayer which would be 
certain to convert England, it would be a 
prayer thus learnt from the pattern of the 
dying Redeemer of the world, who shed his 
blood and offered his supplications for the 
people of this haughty nation as truly as for 
that thief upon the cross beside Him upon 
Calvary. 

It ought not at the same time to be forgot- 
ten, that English Catholics, from whom prayers 
for the conversion of their country are to be 
expected as an obligatory duty, are still far 
from uniting in these supplications as they 
ought to unite. With all that has been ef- 
fected by the zeal and energies of those who 
have devoted themselves to spread this devo- 
tion, and with all the sanction and encourage- 
ment of the Catholic Bishops and clergy, it 
cannot be doubted that many are the indivi- 
duals, and many the households, by w hom no 
special daily prayers are offered up for this 
great end, To our eternal shame be it spoken, 
there are even those with whom it must be 
said that this devotion is what is called un- 
popular. Personal considerations have made 
some of us careless as to this paramount duty ; 
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and beeause we may not have altogether ap- 
proved some of the steps that have been taken 
in its furtherance, we have forgotten that 
nothing on earth but incapacity can absolve 
us from habitually calling upon God for the 
salvation of those who are nearest to us in the 
ties of natural flesh and blood. May we not, 
then, hope that the example which is already 
being set before us by many Irishmen will sti- 
mulate our torpor and awaken our love; and 
that where nothing more can be done, at least 
one “ Hail Mary” will be added to our private 
or household prayers, for the conversion of 
our beloved country ? 

Apart, however, from the necessity for instant 
and continued prayer, the question as to the 
mode in which the Catholic Church may best 
act directly upon the world around her is one 
which every day acquires a deeper interest. 
Wonderful and glorious as are the results 
which we have a right to expect from the 
united cries of the faithful on behalf of Eng- 
land, it cannot be denied that these results 
are, to a certain extent, dependent upon the 
wisdom of the system we adopt for opening 
the eyes of Englishmen to the claims of the 
true Church ; and the subject admits of being 
viewed in so many various lights, that a few 
suggestions on one or two of its most import- 
ant bearings may not be uninteresting to our 
readers, 

To thoughtful minds, indeed, the question 


will again and again occur: “ How can we 
their respectability. Men talk of an educated 


convince the great mass of the people that 
Catholicism alone is the true Gospel of Jesus 
Christ? What are the kind of arguments to 
which the general run of mankind are acces- 
sible? What rational and undeniable proof 
can be adopted, which shall be at once in strict 
conformity with the laws of sound reasoning, 
with the capacities of the various classes of 
this country, and with the pure spirit of Chris- 
tianity itself?” Few of our readers have not 
at times put some such queries as these to 
themselves, and some of them may perhaps 
be hardly prepared for the views we are about 
to lay before them as a solution of the pro- 
blem, We venture, nevertheless, to press the 
subject most earnestly upon those who may 
differ from us, and to entreat them to give a 
candid consideration to the remarks we have 
to offer. 

First, then, what method for the conversion 
of Protestants may we regard as not adapted 


to the exigencies of the times and the relative | 


claims of the Church and her adversaries? Of 











those systems which we cannot but account | 


either uscless or mischievous, the most promi- 
nent is that which is commonly termed contro- 
versy. By ‘ controversy’ we do not, of course, 
mean all appeals to the reason, the common 
sense, and the good feelings of Englishmen: but 
that elaborate argumentation which is based on 
difficult Scripture texts, recondite analogies, 


Aten 


obscure historical facts, or abstruse philologi. 
cal and patristic investigations. For the A 
mass of mankind—for it must be remembered 
that we are speaking of the many, and not of 
the learned few—all such proofs, we are gop. 
vinced, are often worse than a waste of time, 
toil, breath, and patience. We do not belieye 
there exists a congregation in the empire 
which is (except in a very few instances of its 
whole number) intellectually capable of ep. 
tering into any such style of argument. The 
mingled stupidity and ignorance of man js 
profound. Most men know little; and they 
cannot reason, except in the roughest, sim. 
plest way. They can seize, more by instinet 
than on any argumentative grounds, a broad, 
mighty principle, and apply it to themselves, 
to their neighbours, and to religious questions, 
with a rude, vigorous, and effective decision. 
They can go straight to the real question in- 
volved in a discussion, when fairly led to it; 
they can think like men, though not like 
scholars; they can follow the path which God 
has marked out for the poor, though they are 
only bewildered by an accumulation of learn- 
ing and a logical display. But they can no 
more enter into the true merits of what is 
termed theological controversy, or compre- 
hend a critical inquiry into a mysterious text, 
than a village blacksmith could manufacture 
the wheels and springs of a watch. 

Great, indeed, is the error of those who 
measure the average intellects of mankind by 


congregation, asif such a thing were not a mere 
oasis in a desert of universal ignorance. We 
fancy that because a congregation is well- 
dressed, therefore its brains are cultivated in 
the same proportion as its garments. The 
few, whether clergy or others, who are the 
really educated and cultured class, often mar- 
vellously overrate the facility with which their 
hearers and readers comprehend them. No 
man can take the pains to investigate the 
question for himself, without learning the un- 
pleasant truth, that if the learned and the able 
are really to make themselves understood by 
the generality of mankind, they must humble 
themselves to a level which is both painful to 
their intellects and mortifying to their pride. 

We only wish that those zealous persons 
who bring to bear upon Protestants a battery 
of learned disquisitions and irrefragable Serip- 
ture proofs, would take the trouble to inquire 
how much of all they have been at the pains to 


_ write or to utter has been tolerably understood 


by those for whose benefit they have spent all 
their labours. We wish that those who enter 
tain a high opinion of the knowledge and ret- 
soning powers of the well-dressed and gentle- 
manly portion of society, would simply sv” 
up a list of those of their acquaintances ¥” 
can follow the steps of any close argument 
who can define what is the real point under 
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discussion, who know when they are properly 
answered, and when they are put off with a 
deceptive reply. We should like to see drawn 
up a catalogue of the explanations of common 
theological terms, such as are necessarily used 
in controversy, by those Protestants with 
whom we argue. As a general rule, they lite- 
rally know nothing whatever to serve for a 
foundation to begin upon. They have learnt 
—some of them at least—to talk a sort of 
theological gibberish, and to quote texts, un- 
der the delusion that they affix definite ideas 
to the words they utter; but beyond this, they 
have little more than a few strong, though 
vague ideas of morals, and of what they sup- 
pose to be the characteristics of a divine reli- 
gion and a true Church. And if we would 
go direct to their hearts, and infuse actual 
ideas into their minds, we must adopt a far 
simpler process than recondite metaphysical, 
patristic, historical, or Scripture reasoning. 
We must take noble and lowly, rich and poor, 
on one common ground, and bear in mind that 
few persons, until they become Catholics, have 
really any religious ideas or definite faith at 
all. They may have a multitude of words and 
very good intentions, but the depth of their 
positive ignorance is scarcely credible to those 
who have not made the incapacity of man 
their special study. 

If, however, elaborate controversy fails to 
command the obedience of Englishmen, still 
less will they yield to personalities and irritat- 
ing sarcasms. Not that satire and an exposi- 
tion of the follies and abuses of Protestantism 
is not at times a most effective weapon in 
the hands of the Catholic; but that, for the 
most part, attacks upon their clergy and the 
clergy’s wives, exhibitions of the absurdities 
of their professed creed, and abuse of them 
as wilful, stupid, and God~hating heretics, 
serve only to give scandal, and to arm their 
already prejudiced feelings with a triple ar- 
mour of self-justifying indignation. Perceiv- 
ing, as we do, the hollowness of every shape 
of Protestantism, its inconsistencies, its self- 
deceptions, its worldliness, and its Pharisaism, 
it is difficult for us to realise the amount of 
wrath and disgust which result from our ruth- 
less displays of its weaknesses and follies. 
Nothing demands a greater care and delicacy 
than the convincing a man of his own sins, 
ignorance, or stupidity. True though it be 
that he is outrageously sinful, ignorant, and 
stupid, we shall never succeed in opening his 
eyes to his condition, if we adopt a mode of 
proof which is tantamount to saying, “ Sir, 
you are incapable of reasoning, you are too 
dishonest to look truth in the face, and your 
religion is all hypocrisy and deceit.” These 
unpleasant truths must be gently insinuated ; 
they must be well oiled with courtesy and 
consideration ; they must be urged in the way 
of calm disquisition, and in appeals to an ad- 








versary’s good qualities, to his sense of justice, 
to his love of truth, to his fear of God, and to 
his veneration for Christianity. All this, in. 
deed, requires so nice a care and tact, that it 
scarcely ever happens that what we may call 
the personalities of controversy do not work 
far more mischief than good. ~ 

Again ; England will never be converted 
by the mere outward show of the splendour 
of Catholic worship. Admirable and natural 
as Is all that magnificence of ceremonial and 
artistic decoration with which the Church 
delights to approach her God, we may rest 
assured that the English nation is not in a 
state to regard this external beauty as a proof 
that she alone is the true spouse of Jesus 
Christ. Protestants will neither be conci- 
liated, nor convinced, nor yet scandalised by 
it. They will quietly put it aside, as not 
being the real test of truth and error. If we 
obtrusively thrust it forward, and entreat 
them to come and view our gorgeous rites, 
they will count them either as a subtle snare 
or a theatrical spectacle. If, on the other 
hand, they see us paying little heed to the 
proprieties of divine service, and neglecting 
its glory when it is really in our power to 
adorn it, they will despise us. In neither case 
will it convince them that ours is the one 
true Church. It will serve, indecd, the pur- 
pose of attracting them to look on, and see 
what we do; but if we depend upon any such 
means for finally making them Catholics, most 
wofully shall we be deceived. English com- 
mon sense knows perfectly well these two 
great Catholic truths, viz. that splendour of 
worship is no part of the essence of spiritual 
religion, and also that it és the right and 
natural resulé of spiritual religion, when it 
does not interfere with higher duties. There- 
fore, let us never for one moment fall in with 
the cant of the irreligious, and pretend that 
we do not love the splendour of the house of 
God, or admit that the gorgeousness of Ca- 
tholic ceremonial is in the faintest degree 
unfavourable to the devotion of the heart; 
but let us beware of making Protestants ima- 
gine that we build superb churches, and ar- 
range long-drawn processions, and lift up our 
voices in captivating strains, in order to please 
them, or for any other reason whatsoever 
except the true one, namely, that the soul 
which loves God must delight to serve Him 
with all its faculties of both body and soul, 
and with all the gifts of grace and beauty 
which He has bestowed upon us in this lower 
world. So long as they behold us adorning 
the service of the Lord for such a motive as 
this, they will be constrained to admit its 
undeniable excellence, and it will need no 
lengthy argument to teach them that their 
own meagre and frigid worsiip must be the 
product of a questionable creed. But the 
moment that they detect us in thinking of 
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them, and not of God and of ourselves, in 
our elaborate ceremonial and costly buildings, 
that moment will they feel more convinced 
than ever that “ Romanism” is a religion of 
the senses and not of the heart, and a snare 
rather than a blessing to the soul. 

Still less may we hope to make any impres- 
sion upon the bigotry or ignorance of our 
fellow-countrymen, by pandering to that very 
bigotry and ignorance itself. The most short- 
sighted of all devices for the conversion of 
England is the Protestantising of Catholicism. 
Failure and contempt are the only fruits to 
be reaped from a system of compromise. 
While we attempt to deceive man, we dis- 
honour God; and as we have no right to 
expect the Divine blessing, so we are quite 
sure to fail of winning earthly honour. What 
Englishmen need is to see what the Catholic 
religion really is, and not to what extent it 
may be assimilated to Protestantism. We 
must not suffer ourselves to be deluded by 
the dreams of a few Anglican divines, who 
call upon the Church of Rome to return to a 
primitive purity, and to meet the Established 
Church half way. These men of books and 
fancies do not represent the English people. 
England cares not a straw for such compro- 
mise. England knows too well that Catholi- 
cism and Anglicanism are two distinct reli- 
gions, opposed to each other in mortal feud. 
She will not be deceived by a few men of 
books, and suppose that a reconciliation be- 
tween the Church of Pius the Ninth and the 
Church of Queen Victoria is a possibility, or 
that there is any affinity between the Thirty- 
nine Articles and the Decrees of Trent. The 
popular mind cares nought for an arbitration 
between the two creeds; and the more each 
one of them attempts to copy the peculiarities 
of the other, and make itself look less like 
what it really is, the more undisguised is the 
contempt which Englishmen feel for the pro- 
moters of such folly. What England wants 
to learn is, which of the two religions is the 
true one, and not how far they are alike. 
And as England has scorned, rejected, and 
trampled upon Puseyism, even while listening 
to its expostulations, and granting much that it 
urged, so will she deride and turn away from 
every Catholic who tries to lull her watchful- 
ness by suggestions that Popery is not so very 
Popish, and that Catholicism in England may 
lawfully be a very different thing from Catho- 
licism in Italy and Spain. 

Truth, be it ever remembered, gains nothing 
by being made to look like falsehood. The 
religion of Jesus Christ is much better adapted 
to win the hearts of men when left as its di- 
vine Author framed it, than when « improved” 
by a few suggestions from Luther or Calvin. 
Alinighty God has promised no blessing to 
Anglicised Catholicism. Therefore, let us be- 
Ware of encouraging the notion that the pri- 





vate judgment of individuals is a fit text of 
doctrine, because Protestants like to hear 
Scripture quoted for every thing. Let ys 
beware of paring down our words of yenera. 
tion and love for the Saints to that frigid de. 
cency which Tractarianism will applaud, and 
men of the world count harmless. Let us 
ever pray under an overpowering recollection 
that prayer is an intercourse between God and 
ourselves alone, and that Protestant objections 
to our devotions, or misapprehensions of their 
meaning, must be ignored and forgotten. Let 
us eschew all false nationalism, and take heed 
of pretending that we esteem the temporal 
authority of a king or parliament of higher 
importance than the spiritual authority of the 
Viceroy of Jesus Christ. Let us never be 
ashamed of owning that we are Catholics, or 
entreat our clergy not to appear in their ee- 
clesiastical dress. Let us cast off that odious 
conceit with which sometimes English Catho- 
lics have reverenced a British Protestant as 
something wiser and nobler than a continental 
Catholic. Let us bend all our energies to 
shew to our fellow-countrymen what our re- 
ligion is, when freed alike from the worldly 
corruptions and Protestant latitudinarianism 
which sometimes dishonour its followers. Such 
a system as this England will at least respect. 
She will account us to be honest men while 
we pursue it; she will honour our courage, 
even while she fears our advances; for if there 
is one infirmity for which she has no com- 
passion, it is cowardice; if there is one fault 
which she denounces, it is deception. 

All this, at the same time, by no means im- 
plies that we ought to pay no heed to those 
mere peculiarities of nations or individuals 
which have no connexion with a false reli- 
gion. As it has pleased Almighty God to make 
no two individuals precisely alike, so there are 
certain deeply seated characteristics attaching 
to every separate race of men, of which it 
would be folly, and worse than folly, to take 
no account. Climate, geographical position, 
past history, political institutions, commerce, 
and literature; these and other such influ- 
ences stamp upon our people certain definite 
features of character which demand our most 
careful attention. And when these things 
can be respected without the fostering some 
latent heresy or moral delusion, the wise Ca- 
tholic missionary will never put himself into 
opposition with them. What he would do in 
Italy, or in Spain, or in France, or in China, 
he would never attempt in England; and what 
he would count of little moment ina foreign 
clime and a Catholic country, he will some 
times bend all his energies to accomplish in 
the midst of established Protestantism, au 
beneath the political liberty and murky skies 
of Britain. All we plead for is, that the Ca 
tholic religion shall be exhibited precisely a 
she is, without caricature, or exaggeratiol, 
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or diminution. We no more desire to see 
every minute continental custom or rite in- 
troduced in England, than we desire to see 
the Catholic clergy walk about in a Chinese 
costume, because they dress themselves like 
Chinamen in China. And so, on the other 
hand, we deprecate every modification of the 
ordinary Catholic system—of Catholic prayers 
and Catholic social life—merely because Pro- 


testants will take offence, and think evil of | and, undeniably, it will ever be found most 


our religion. 

Where, then, lastly, shall we turn for argu- 
ments, and for a practical system which shall 
open the eyes of England to the truth? Our 
reply is but one brief sentence. Let the 
Church claim her rights, and do her duty to 
her own children, and England will bow down 
and hail her as its mistress and its mother. 
The human heart and intellect in England are 
accessible to those proofs alone which have 
ever been the credentials of the ambassadors 
of Christ. Let us put forth our claims, not 
merely by asserting them, but by shewing 
that we alone can teach England what is the 
true word of God; by forcing men to see that 
without that gift of infallibility which all other 
religions disown, the religion of Jesus Christ 
is an actual mockery; and let us confirm our 
claims by those simple proofs to which our 
blessed Lord and the Apostles appealed as 
furnishing conviction to the most simple and 
the most ignorant. Whatever be our duty in 
a few exceptional cases, let us act towards the 
great body of the people on the example of 
Jesus Christ; what He did, let us do, and we 
shall share his triumphs. He came, at once 
claiming authority to be heard, pointing to 
his works of grace and love, trusting to his 
divine words to make their way direct to his 
hearers’ hearts; and, if they would not thus 
be convinced, appealing as a last proof to the 
miracles which He wrought. He expounded 
his doctrines; He shewed the Jews their 
blessedness ; He commanded them to obey 
Him ; and as tokens that He was to be obeyed, 
He said, “Go and tell what you have heard 
and seen: the blind see, the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead 
rise again, the poor have the gospel preached 
to them.” This was the only proof He vouch- 
safed that He came from God; and with this 
proof we can still convince this unbelieving 
nation that we too come from Him, and, com- 
ing from Him, come from God. This is the 
only argument which the immense majority 
of men are thoroughly capable of appreci- 
ating; and as it has a divine origin, so also 
it is instinct with a divine power. It is 
an exhibition of that one “note” of the 
Church which alone can be rationally inves- 
tigated and mastered by the whole of man- 
kind. The holiness of the Church, which she 


thus proves herself to possess, is a mark of 
her divine origin, which goes straight to the 
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conscience of the humblest of the sons of men, 
and is an unanswerable proof that she pre- 
sents herself with a divine authority. The 
investigation of the other three great notes of 
the Church, her unity, her apostolicity, and her 
catholicity, requires a far larger amount of 
learning and acuteness than is possible, ex- 
cept to the studious few. Her “unity,” in- 
deed, may be to a certain extent appreciated, 


profitable to enforce it upon Protestants of all 
kinds, because they are not altogether with- 
out means for fairly testing the truth of what 
we allege. There is nota street in a country 
town which does not, as far as it goes, prove 
that the Catholic Church alone is One, both 


| in doctrine and discipline. As far as his own 


limited experience can inform him, there is 
scarcely a peasant or mechanic in the land 
who does not perceive that while the varia- 
tions of Protestantism are boundless, and its 
discipline little better than anarchy, Catholics 
do agree in doctrine, and submit themselves 
to a living and clearly ascertained authority. 
Thus far, therefore, the note of “ unity” is 
one which can be urged upon Englishmen of 
all classes, with the most perfect argumenta- 
tive fairness, and without claiming from them 
any irrrational assent to our personal asser- 
tions. 

But as an instrument for carrying irresistible 
conviction to the judgment, and for winning 
the affections of the heart, the note of “ sane- 
tity” is unrivalled in its conquering power. It 
needs not the wisdom of the worldly-prudent, 
the accomplishments of the scholar, or the 
profound reasonings of the metaphysician, to 
be thoroughly mastered, and to be accepted 
with a homage as rational as it is humble. 
Man knows, in spite of all sophists, that a re- 
ligion which can conquer sin must be divine, 
Every false religion finds its strength in its 
imitation of this sanctifying strength of the 
Catholic Church. It is only because Angli- 
canism, Methodism, Presbyterianism, Socini- 
anism, or any other similar creed, confers, or 
seems to confer, a certain measure of holiness 
and peace of conscience on its adherents, that 
it makes its way among men. In the absence 
of that entire mastery over the temptations 
and sorrows of human nature which the Ca- 
tholic Church alone can bestow, man, groan- 
ing, weeping, and struggling with his destiny 
and with himself, yields his respect and love 
to any creed which first presents itself, and 


| claims to work those blessings which he knows 


that a divine religion must accomplish, or it 
would be no religion after all. 

And it is because the mind of England at 
this very moment has detected every one of 
the creeds of Protestantism in failing to ac- 
complish this sanctifying mission, that it is 
preparing to give the Catholic Church a fait 
trial; and if she does what Protestantism has 
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failed to do, England will bow down, and kiss 
the hem of her garment, and hail her as the 
one true Church of the living God. The in- 
controvertible fact that the Reformation has 
now had three hundred years’ trial, and has 
left the enormous mass of the people to be- 
come practically heathens, has taught every 
candid man to question whether, after all, the 
Reformation was not a frightful curse upon 
this kingdom. Men turn their eyes around 
them, and behold millions upon millions of 
their fellows, including almost the whole body 
of the actual poor, lost in sin and desolation, 
so far as the Established Church and Dissent 
do aught to help them. While the elements of 
social dissolution are daily gathering strength, 
and a raging tempest threatens to engulf us 
together in the abyss, Protestantism stands 
aghast and powerless, now crying out that no- 
thing is done, and that nothing can be done; 
now calling on the State to interfere and save 
men’s souls; now denouncing the machina- 
tions of Papists; now confessing that, with all 
her abominations, Popery alone possesses the 
courage and the power to confront vice in its 
most hideous haunts, and alone seems to ride 
upon the storm, while every human institution 
is merged beneath the waves. 

When, therefore, this country shall see our 
blessed Lord’s description of His own works 
apply, in all their spiritual meaning, to the 
Catholic Church in England, England will own 
that with that Church alone Christ is still pre- 
sent. “ Art thou she that has come, or do we 
look for another?” is the question our anxious 
fellow-countrymen are putting, in their secret 
hearts, to Catholicism in England. And it is 
for us to take care that it shall be in our 
power to point out to her the miracles of 
divine grace which testify our mission from 
the Saviour of the world. It is for us to put 
forth all our hidden strength for the redemp- 
tion of our own children from ignorance and 
sin; to make the blind see, and the lame walk, 
and the deaf hear, in London, and Liverpool, 
and Manchester, and in all those densely- 
thronged spots where poor Catholics are con- 
gregated in all the misery, and almost all the 
vices, of heathenism. It is for us to reply, 
that though we can only appeal to a few mi- 
racles of bodily healing, yet that the miracles 
of grace with us are unbounded, and open to 
every eye. It is for us to grave upon our 
churches, and write in our books, and pro- 
claim in our speech, these great and most 
glorious words, “ The poor have the Gospel 
preached to them.” It is for us to be in a 
situation to say, that whatsoever there be 
most proud in man’s heart, most acute and 





learned in his intellect, and most sinful in his 
soul, all this meets with its master and its 
remedy within our sacred pale; to point to th 
success with which, while Protestantism — 
unbelief are powerless to cope with the Agonies 
of the time, we succeed in our efforts to ree 
serve, guide, sanctify, and elevate our chil. 
dren, upheld by that same mysterious char 
with which, both in primitive and medieval 
times, the Church fought the world and won 
the victory. Here is the weapon of contro. 
versy which we can wield with irresistible 
power. Here is the sword, tempered in the 
furnace of the love of God, which will smite 
asunder prejudice, and bigotry, and pride, and 
worldliness. Here is that argument which js 
not more simple than it is irrefragable; which 
is as truly in harmony with man’s innate in. 
stincts as with the example of Jesus Christ 
and the practice of the Church in her happiest 
times. Here is the logical proof which re. 
quires neither study, nor learning, nor strik- 
ing ability, to comprehend; for it is that one 
argument which, above all others, Almighty 
God himself has bid us employ, and which 
He himself has promised to bless. 

When, then, the hour has arrived when 
English Catholicism has accomplished her 
appointed duties to her own children, we shall 
expect to see the prayers for the conversion of 
England receive an abundant, and, it may be, 
an instantaneous answer. When our children 
are all educated ; when our churches are mul- 
tiplied and our confessionals thronged, until 
not a Catholic remains who is not a wilful 
sinner solely through his own fault ; when the 
terrible tokens that we think of the rich before 
the poor are swept away from our churches, 
and, still more, from our hearts; when the as- 
tounding ignorance of their religion, its doc- 
trines and its duties, which now prevails among 
so many of our better-conducted and more 
wealthy Catholics, is no longer our reproach 
and our sorrow; when our communions are !- 
creased tenfold; when the blessed Sacrament 
of the Altar is visited and adored by crowds 
of worshippers in every mission throughout 
the land; when the whole heart of our people 
turns with deeper and more tender love to the 
Mother of God, and ceases not to invoke her 
aid for the conversion of the nation, —ther, 
and not till then, may we hope to behold the 
idols of mammon and heresy fall prostrate be- 
fore the living God—then once more will the 
Philistines, when they enter into the temple 
of Dagon, behold their god dashed down 
upon the earth, and shattered into pieces be- 
fore the Ark of the Covenant of the Lord of 
Hosts. 
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A SUNDAY IN LONDON. 


(Continued from p. 432.] 


CHAPTER IIL, 
THE YOUNG LAWYER'S LODGINGS. 


WueEn I first came to reside in London (said 
T., commencing his story), to study law, as a 
pupil of Mr. , of Paper Buildings, I was 
a perfect stranger to the ways of the great me- 
tropolis, and was grievously perplexed where 
to fix my habitation. Without a friend to 
guide me, I wandered up and down the streets ; 
and wherever “Apartments Furnished” met 
my inquiring eye, I forthwith knocked or 
rang, and requested permission to survey the 
accommodation promised. And sorely was I 
puzzled how to decide amidst the scores that 
| surveyed. All were dirty, most were dark, 
many were dear. Some were too high up, 
others too low down, others were fusty, others 
were hot, others admitted gales of air from all 
corners. In one the landlady looked sour, in 
another she was dingy, in a third she was vul- 
garly smart, in a fourth she was bold and im- 
pudent. Here the maid was flaunting, there 
she was black and grimy; here she was bear- 
ish, there she was saucy; here the landlady was 
to do for me, there the daughter, and here again 
it seemed as if I was to do for myself. One 
objected to me that I should not often dine at 
home; another said I must always be in my 
rooms by ten at night ; another forbade smok- 
ing ; and another disliked visitors. At length 
1 made my choice. In a neighbourhood which, 
for various reasons, I shall not name, I found 
all I wanted ; cheap lofty rooms, on the ground 
floor, clean and well furnished, with a quiet, 
steady-looking landlady, and a clever-looking 
daughter, who was to wait upon me. All was 
soon arranged, and I took up my abode at 
No. 10 . 

The odd part of the house was, that the two 
upper stories were cut off from the lower, and 
had no possible communication with them. 
There was no staircase above the drawing-room 
floor, and no trap-door, or any visible means 
for mounting higher, though the street and 
back fronts of the house shewed that two more 
stories surmounted those rented by Mrs. Walms- 
ley, my landlady. She herself told me that 
these unapproachable apartments were practi- 
cally a part of the adjoining house, and would 
he occupied by the people who were just about 
to become her next-door neighbours, as her 
landlord, who owned both the houses, had in- 
formed her. Of course, I considered there was 
nothing peculiarly strange in such an arrange- 
ment, though it was not common ; and I thought 
ho more upon it, until a day or two afterwards, 
when sauntering home from my day’s work in 
Paper Buildings, I saw a van containing the 
furniture of the incoming tenant at the open 











door of No. 11, and the porters bustling in and 
out with the chairs and tables, the crockery 
and the bedding. From the idle curiosity 
which prompts some people to seize every oc- 
casion of prying into their neighbours’ afluirs, I 
took the opportunity of walking over the house, 
and searched it from top to bottom, as far as [ 
could. The basement [ found a forbidden re- 
gion; for a stout, iron-cased door shut in the 
staircase, and was firmly locked. Over the 
remainder of the house I walked, and saw no- 
thing worth noting. 

When I was lying in bed at night, however, 
half awake and half asleep, and the incidents 
of the past day were floating in half indistinct 
shapes before my brain, the thought suddenly 
struck me, that in surveying No. 11 I ought 
to have found the rooms which formed part 
of the house in which I was dwelling. In a 
moment I was wide awake, and taxing my 
memory for some indication of the unknown 
apartments. I recalled the image of every 
single room in the house, for I had accurately 
remarked them all, being given to close ob- 
servation of walls, fire-places, doors, and so 
forth. Besides, I remembered well that I had, 
in impertinent curiosity, opened every door in 
the house that I met with, with the exception 
of the iron-cased barrier I have specified. There 
was not a door up stairs that [ had found 
locked ; not a cupboard which did not reveal 
itself and its contents to my search. I was 
morally confident that there was no means of 
reaching the rooms beneath which I was lying 
from the house to which they were said to 
belong. 

What could it mean? How strange a mys 
tery ! Every thing looked quiet, and re spect- 
able, and open ; what could be the meaning of 
what I had heard and seen? I lay fidgetting 
and restless for two or three hours, and at last 
fell asleep, resolving to penetrate the secret 
which I was convinced lay at the bottom, and 
to use all the caution which in my juvenile 
legal pride I accounted a necessary ingredient 
in all such matters. The circumstances were 
just such as to stimulate me to an absurd de- 
gree of anxiety. I was then a mixture of 
romance and‘shrewd worldly curiosity. I loved 
a mystery, I loved a secret, I loved a difficulty ; 
but at the same time I had a great notion of 
applying a lawyer's craft to the disentangle- 
ment of a novelist’s combinations of wonders, 
and thought myself lucky in being > 
a position to exert my youthful skill. Int is 
mood I closed my eyes for the rest of the night. 

Sad and bitter tidings from my own home, 
far away from London, whieh reached me —_ 
the following morning, dissipated all my t houg . 
of penetrating the mystery of the unapproach- 
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able rooms. I was summoned from town with- 
out an hour’s delay; and though in a few days 
the cause of my anxiety was removed, yet so 
completely had it absorbed all my faculties, 
that when I returned to No. 10 I had entirely 


forgotten every thing that had passed, and | 


went to bed without a thought of the myste- 
rious chambers above me. 

I have mentioned that my rooms, both sit- 
ting-room and bedroom, were on the ground 
floor. My bed-head was also placed immedi- 
ately against the partition-wall which divided 
my own room from the next house, at a little 
distance from the fire-place; so that as there 
were no hangings or curtains of any kind 
around me, the wall acted as a tolerably effi- 
cient conductor of sound to a person whose 
head was resting upon his pillow, and whose 
ear was in that morbidly sensitive state in 
which the hearing often is at night-time. It 
so happened that on the night of my return to 
London, what with the past excitement, and 
what with the feverishness induced by a long 
coach-journey, after sleeping two or three 
hours [ woke restless and wakeful, and lay 
listening to the occasional tramp of a pass- 
ing watchman or traveller. All at once, I fan- 
cied I heard a strange noise immediately on 
the side of my bed. I strained my ears in in- 
stant attention, but all was still. Again I de- 
tected some incomprehensible sounds in the 
same direction, but apparently not quite so 
near me. I started up from my pillow, and 
with my eyes fixed on the gloom, listened with 
nervous intensity. Again the sound was heard, 
and I was confident it was the sound of a voice 
speaking in a low tone; and almost at the same 
moment, my eyes caught a faint line of light 
peeping through a crevice of the floor, close to 
the wall, and at the very side of my bed, next 
the fire-place. I sprung upon my feet, and 
hastily wrapping myself in a dressing-gown, 
knelt down and put my ear to the crevice 
whence the light issued, and listened, for I 
could see nothing, through the smallness of the 
aperture. 

At first no more sounds could be detected ; 
but by and by I discerned distinctly two or 
three voices conversing in suppressed tones ; 
but though here and there a single word was 
intelligible, I could make nothing of what they 
said. Of course, I was sure that there was 
mischief of some kind going on ; but where it 
was, or what it was, I could not divine. At 
first I concluded that the light and sound came 
from the kitchens of the neighbouring house; 
but observing that the crevice was in the floor 
of my own room, I saw that this was impos- 
sible, and that the mysterious voices were al- 
most under the spot where I was. Then I 
thought there must be burglars in the house ; 
and after a minute’s hesitation, I unlocked a 
case of pistols which I had brought with me 
from the country, loaded one of them, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





quietly opened my door, and stealthily descend 
ed the kitchen-staircase. No sounds, howeye, 
of any persons within the house reached me a, 
I went down, and I listened at the kitchen-doors 
for several minutes without detecting the faint. 
est noise. The keyholes also were not closed, 
and I peeped through them without seeing a 
trace of any persons within. At length I took 
courage, and opened the door of the front kit. 
chen ; still no one appeared. Then I turned 
to the back part of the premises, and explored 
them thoroughly. Nothing was visible or au. 
dible, and there were no signs of thieves, | 
applied my ear to the wall just below the spot 
in my own room where the light had appeared 
but I could hear nothing. At last I grew 
weary, returned to bed, and was soon asleep, 

When I awoke in the morning, I could hardly 
convince myself that all was not a dream. | 
examined the flooring and walls, but no trace 
could I find of any thing that looked like an 
opening to another apartment. There were 
crevices enough in the boards, as there always 
are in floors ; some open, some choked with dust 
and dirt; but clue to the mystery I found 
none. At last, I felt sure that I had been 
dreaming, and recollected that as a boy I had 
once had a habit of walking in my sleep ; and 
satisfying myself in this way, I dressed, ate my 
breakfast, and went to my chambers. As the 
day wore on, my conviction of the reality of 
what I fancied I had seen gradually returned ; 
I was sure it was not a dream or a delusion, 
and I resolved to leave no stone unturned till 
I had solved the mystery. At the same time, 
I mentioned the subject to no one, as I prided 
myself on my penetration, and had a secret 
romantic delight in any thing that seemed to 
promise an adventure, and a reliefin the dreary 
monotony of a young lawyer’s studies. 

My first object was to search the basement 
apartment of the neighbouring house. I felt 
convinced that the problem would be solved, if 
I could once get within that iron-bound door, 
which had stopped my progress when I had 
before gone over the remainder of the building 
Accordingly, to gain a sight of these under- 
ground rooms I bent all my energies, and 
thought over every possible difficulty that 
might come in my way in any attempt to se 
them. How to devise an excuse for what 
would seem an impertinent curiosity, was the 
grand puzzle. I could think of no decent pre 
tence for begging to be allowed to survey a 
other person’s kitchen without betraying ™Y 
secret. Chance, however, soon favoured me 
The chimney of the very room I wanted tos 
caught fire one evening, just as I retum 
home ; and I was the first to discover It, at 
least to notify it to the inmates. I kn 
loudly at the door, frightened the maid-serva? 
out of her wits with my eagerness and art 
ment, and put her master and mistress (w 


turned out to be as dumpy, good-natured, stupi 
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looking a couple as ever I beheld) into a state 
of bodily terror by the cry of “ Fire” with 
which I rushed in and announced to them the 
circumstance which promised me what I de- 
sired. Forthwith master and mistress and 
maid hastened down stairs, I taking the liberty 
of following them ; and while they were busied 
in extinguishing the fire in the grate, and in 
summoning a man to mount to the roof, I sur- 
veyed the apartment at my leisure, and dis- 
covered—nothing. On the side of the room 
which abutted on the house where I was living 
was a large fire-place, standing out with its flue 
from the wall ; but the recesses by its side were 
plain, flat, plastered surfaces, with no indica- 
tion of any thing beyond. Suddenly it struck 
me to measure the room, that I might judge 
whether it did really stretch beyond the party- 
wall of the upper rooms, beneath my own 
sleeping-room. In the bustle I easily effected 
this without attracting notice, and making a 
note of the exact dimensions, I hastily retreated 
to my lodgings, where I took the first oppor- 
tunity of measuring my own apartments, and 
the kitchen beneath it. Great, then, was my 
amazement at finding myself still far from 
any clue to the mysterious light and voices. I 
drew out upon paper the ground-plans of the 
two houses, I marked the positions of the walls, 
windows, fire-places, and doors ; there lay two 
contiguous apartments, side by side, each taking 
up its proper place, and separated merely by a 
party-wall of no extraordinary thickness. In 
both of them there was a large fire-place stand- 
ing out from the wall, with bare, blank recesses 
on each side. It seemed a physical impossibi- 
lity that what I had seen and heard could have 
been aught but a dream. 

Nothing, however, could satisfy me that it 
was not a reality ; and the more I thought upon 
it, the more determined was I to sift the mat- 
ter to the bottom. That very night, too, the 
light again appeared, and the voices were heard ; 
and so excited was I, that I hardly closed my 
eyes before daybreak. I concocted a thousand 
projects for discovering the truth, but all seem- 
ed futile ; for I was resolved to name my ro- 
mance to no one. At length I determined on 


taking up the floor of my room at the spot | 
Poi : until he reached the ground, when I heard no 


where the light emerged,—a task of some little 
difficulty, considering that it must be so ma- 
naged as to escape the notice of my landlady 
and her household, and all marks of my work 
must be removed during my absence in the 
day-time. I procured the necessary tools, and 
commenced operations ; and, after toiling as 
noiselessly as possible for some evenings, I re- 
moved all the flooring and the skirting-boards 


near the fire-place, replacing what I took up | 
Still no hint shewed itself of | 


during the day. 


| 
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certainty that a little brick-work alone now hid 
what I sought for from my eyes. I could also 
distinctly hear the steps of persons moving at 
some little distance ; but in what exact spot I 
could not possibly conceive. With a palpitating 
heart I strove to see through the cracks in the 


_ bricks and mortar, which I dared not attempt 





| 





any tangible description, till, on the fourth | 


night, as I was watching the opening I had 
made, the light again shone forth, and in a far 
larger stream than before ; revealing to me the 


to disturb, till the light disappeared, and all was 
again still. 

Early the following evening I commenced 
moving the bricks themselves, and was not 
long before I had made the aperture so large, 
that by the help of a candle, I perceived a 
small square perpendicular passage, or flue, run- 
ning up by the side of the fire-place, where all 
appeared solid from without, and just large 
enough for a man to ascend and descend. But 
no visible means of ascent or descent could I 
discover. The bare bricks, all covered with 
dust, were marked with no signs of steps or 
holes. Whatever the passage was, it seemed 
practically useless as a means of egress or in- 
gress. I looked upwards and downwards, as 
far as the flame of a candle could lighten the 
obscurity, but could see nothing different from 
what was within reach of my hands. After 
pondering and wondering for a long time, a 
confused hum, as of many voices, murmuring 
in the distance, warned me to think over what 
I had done, and I lost no time in replacing the 
dry bricks as well as I could in their former 
positions, so as to cause no suspicion that the 
secret passage had been discovered. 

And lucky I was in having delayed no longer ; 
for scarcely had I filled up the aperture, when 
my ear caught sounds above, as of the opening 
of some door or grating ; and this was speedily 
followed by what seemed the thrusting down- 
wards of a pole or ladder, which appeared, as 
far as I could judge, to be rested ayainst the 
sides of the passage, very little below the level 
of my own floor. As soon as this was done, 
I could plainly hear the footsteps of a man 
descending slowly and with difficulty, as being 
scarcely able to squeeze himself along. When 
he seemed to have reached the foot of the ladder, 
or pole, whichever it was, I fancied I could hear 


| him making his way still lower, by placing his 


feet against some supports in the brick-work, 


more. In a minute or two another person de- 
scended in precisely the same way ; and finally, 
a third ; when all was still, and the ladder was 
drawn up again as it had been let down. 

Here, then, was the entrance to the cham- 
bers in the upper part of the house, which were 
innocently supposed to be approached from the 
neighbouring tenement. But what could be the 
meaning of it all? Who were the occupants 
of the hidden rooms? Who did the house 
itself belong to? Was my landlady really cog- 
nisant of the character of the dwelling she lived 
in, or was she a mere blind to the public, em- 
ployed by some designing landlord to conceal 
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the iniquities, whatever they were, which I was 
convinced must go on up above her head ? 
And where was the outlet to the passage ? 
Certainly not in the rooms beneath me, nor 
any where in the adjoining house, which I had 
so carefully examined. I was utterly con- 
founded and bewildered, not to speak of the 
uncomfortable sensations produced by my near 
proximity to such unaccountable neighbours. 


Should I reveal what I had discovered to my | 


landlady, to a magistrate, to the barrister with 
whom I was reading? Or should I wait for 
some accident to reveal the whole mystery, or 
at all hazards endeavour by some means to ex- 
plore the passage myself? I could not decide ; 
all I could fix upon was to plant myself close 
to the spot where I had replaced the bricks 
every night, to endeavour to hear, if I could 
not see, more. 


This accordingly I did on the following even- | 


ing, and again heard the same sounds of the 
ladder, and the descent of three men, at about 
the same hour. For three nights successively 
the sounds were again repeated, and my cu- 
riosity became so insupportable, that what with 
broken nights and anxiety, and the sense of a 
concealed mystery, which never left me for a 
moment, on the fourth day I was so exhausted, 
that [ was unable to proceed to Mr. ’s 
chambers, and resolved to stay at home all the 
morning. And I was the more willing to do 
this, that I had not yet heard any signs of the 
ascent of the three men who nightly came 
down ; I guessed, of course, that they returned 
after I was gone from home, which they might 
easily do without being heard by any person 
in my room, as [ always carefully replaced the 
boarding, and covered it with chairs and par- 
cels, to prevent any suspicion that the floor 
had been removed. As I was forced to stay 
at home, however, I resolved to listen till I 
heard something ; and giving directions to my 
landlady not to disturb me, I took up the 
wood-work, and stationed myself in my usual 
position for hearing. After some little time, 
the ladder was gently let down, and a few mi- 
nutes afterwards a man mounted upwards from 
below, and I could distinctly hear him ascend 
to the top. After he rad been up for a short 
time, the ladder itself was drawn up, and so 
remained for an hour, or more, when it was 
again let down ; and, instead of being ascended 
hy the two who had not returned, first one 
man came down, and then another, and as far 
as I could judge, the ladder was left resting 
fixed in the passage. 

Nothing more then took place during the 
morning, and at last my excitement became 
so great, that nothing would satisfy me but 
that I would open the aperture I had made, 
and myself mount the ladder. From the cir- 
cumstance of its being left where it was, I con- 
cluded that no person remained in the rooms 
above, and I thought I might yenture up with 











safety, as it had occurred to me that at the 
slightest sign of noise below, I could at least 
pull the ladder up, and so prevent any 

from following me. — 

This intention I immediately put ; 
cution. I softly took out the find re oa 
the ladder firmly resting on a ledge totes litt 
way below me. I squeezed myself through the 
aperture, seized the ladder in my hands, and 
slowly mounted, holding in one hand a lighted 
candle, and in the other one of my pistols 
loaded and cocked. With considerable diff. 
culty, owing to my being thus deprived of thy 
free use of my arms, I went up a height of 
steps, corresponding, as it seemed, to about the 
height of my own room and of the rooms jn. 
mediately above them, which my landlady her. 
self inhabited. At the summit I found a nop. 
row door, scarcely closed, at which I stood, 
listening eagerly for several minutes. Hearing 
nothing, I-pushed it slightly open, and peeped 
in. The room was evidently empty ; and with 
eyes almost starting from their sockets, I en- 
tered, totally forgetting to draw up the ladder 
after me. The truth instantly flashed upon 
me ; the secret chambers were the den of g 
gang of forgers and coiners. I saw all their 
materials ; base metal, dies, a press which from 
papers lying about was manifestly used for 
printing forged bank-notes, all that was needed 
for smelting, polishing, &e. ; together with the 
remains of a half-eaten supper, bottles, glasses, 
tobacco-pipes, and so forth. Rapidly com- 
pleting my survey, I resolved to risk no longer 
stay, and had reached the door, when to my 
horror I heard clear tokens of a noise below, as 
of persons calling aloud in angry expostula- 
tion. My forgetfulness in leaving the ladder 
where it was rushed on my thoughts, and hold- 
ing my pistol with a nervous tightness of grasp, 
I stood for a minute or two listening to the 
sounds. It was soon clear that whatever they 
were, they were not actually within the narrow 
passage, and that no one was touching the 
ladder at the bottom. I accordingly descended 
as rapidly as possible, and my steps were quick- 
ened as I got near my room, by perceiving that 
the noise I had heard came from my own door, 
where my landlady and her daughter were 
knocking and shouting to know if I were ill, 
because no answer was given to their call. 5 
soon as I could thrust myself back again into 
daylight, I shouted to them in return to be 
quiet, for I was tired and must not be dis 
turbed. Then replacing the bricks and the 
flooring as before, I sat down on my bedside 
and panted for breath, so violent was the ¢ 
citement under which I laboured. 

To do nothing further, after the discovery ! 
had made, was clearly impossible. I had to 
high a sense of duty to imagine that I could be 
guilty of such a connivance at crime, I fe 
would be involved in any protracted silence # 
to the nature of the occupations carried 0” 
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the same house with myself. But instead of 
cutting the matter short in a plain business- 
like way, by lodging an information at the 
nearest police-office, I resolved to prosecute the 


adventure a little longer after my own fashion, | 


and to discover, by some means or other, the 
outlet at which the occupants of the chambers 
made their way daily into the world outside. 
Besides, I could not help reflecting that, until 
this outlet was known, any persons sent to cap- 
ture the criminals must run the risk of being 
murdered in ascending the passage in the wall, 
if they attempted to mount while the gang was 
up above; or would infallibly fail to secure 
their prey if they could not guard the outlet, 
wherever it was that it opened out into the 
streets. I accordingly made up my mind to 
wait a few days, and to try to recruit my 
strength by calming my excited feelings, and 
getting two or three nights’ good rest. 

This I did tolerably successfully ; and when 
I found myself pretty calm and collected again, 
I resolved to devise some means for descend- 
ing the passage, and tracking it as far as could 
be done with safety. This I determined to do 
in the daytime, when, as I had remarked, the 
inmates of the upper chambers seemed to re- 
main shut up there, busied, no doubt, at their 
unlawful toils. I also contrived some excuse 
for keeping my bedroom-door locked, and for 
inducing my landlady to leave me undisturbed 
all through the morning which I fixed upon for 
staying at home and undertaking the search. 
As it happened, however, the same thing took 
place as on the day when I had discovered the 
secret. Only one man returned ; and as be- 
fore, soon after his return, he descended with 
his companion, and left the ladder standing. 
“ Shall I venture up again ?” thought I. “Sup- 
pose they do return, and find the ladder drawn 
up ; what can they do to me? And if it comes 
to the worst, I can give the alarm from the 
windows, and call to the people in the street 
below.” 

Accordingly, with a candle and a loaded 
pistol, I clambered up as on the former occa- 
sion, and once more found myself in the coiners’ 
haunt. Having rapidly looked around the room, 
and tried in vain to find some clue to enable 
me to identify its occupants, I went into the 
back room, which was almost empty, and con- 
tained only a pallet bed and some chairs ; and 
thence I mounted to the attics, where were 
three or four beds, with the usual bedroom- 
furniture, of a wretched description ; but no- 
thing to indicate the names or connexions of 
their inhabitants. I was so determined, how- 
ever, to gain all the information I possibly 
could, that instead of returning to my own 
room without further lingering, I peered about 
in all directions in the apartment where the 
coining was carried on, hoping to find perhaps 
some other means of communication with the 
lower stories, or with the adjoining houses. 1 








opened every drawer and cupboard, but could 
observe no tokens worth recording. At last, 
as I was standing in the middle of the room, 
pondering on the mysteries of the place, my 
eyes, which had become wonderfully observant 
of all the details of flooring, through my prae- 
tice upon the boards in my bedroom, detected 
signs of something unusual in the planks im- 
mediately under my feet. I was confident that 
they were designed to be taken up at pleasure, 
or at any rate that they had been taken up and 
put down again after the first flooring of the 
room had been completed. Forgetting how 
the time was running on, I searched about for 
some implement for ascertaining whether the 
boards would really come up when tried ; and 

finding a large chisel, I set to work vigorously 

upon them. The joints of the flooring soon 

opened, though I fancied it must have been 

some time, perhaps years, since they had been 

disturbed ; and what was my horror at per- 

ceiving, amidst a heap of undistinguishable 

fragments and rubbish, a human skeleton, nearly 

entire. How long it had been there it was im- 

possible to tell, but a deep cleft in the skull 

betrayed the violent death which had befallen 

the soul that once dwelt within that whitened 

frame. “ Was it the remains of an associate 
of the gang who owned the chamber?” I thought 

to myself; “ or was it the bones of one who, 
like myself, had penetrated their secret, and 

been discovered and murdered ?” I stood trans- 

fixed and stricken with terror; for though | 

had heard of such discoveries being made in 

old houses, both in London and in the country, 

yet I had never come across one myself; and 

the first time that we actually encounter such 

objects of dread, however familiar the mind is 

with them by report, they wear all the aspect 

of unheard-of novelties. 

Thus I lingered on, wondering and specu- 
lating, when a thrill shot through my limba, as 
I heard clear sounds rising up the passage from 
persons below. I ran to the door, to be certain 
that I had not again forgotten to draw up the 
ladder, and was too plainly convinced that 
though the ladder was pulled up, the noise did 
not this time proceed from my own bedroom, 
but from the bottom of the passage itself. 
Trembling, I listened to catch their words, and 
heard one man distinctly say to another that 
the ladder was gone. To this his companion 
replied that some man, whose name I could not 
catch, must have returned before them, and 
gone up, and forgot to leave the ladder in its 
place. They then agreed to go back to make 
some signal or other, the nature of which I 
could not comprehend, to their comrade, whom 
they supposed to be up in the chamber, and 
then retired. Paralysed with fear, I hardly 


| knew which way to turn. I dared not descend 


instantly, thinking they might return before I 
was down. I then thought of rushing to the 
windows and alarming the people in the street, 
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when for the first time I perceived that iron | t sng 
ing, and conversing, told me that I was rv 


Lars were fixed across every window within the 
room, at some little distance from the glass, so 
as to be concealed from observation from with- 
out ; which bars very effectually prevented my 
shewing myself to the passengers below, or 
making myself heard in the opposite houses. 
Frantic, I strove to tear the bars asunder, but 
they resisted my wildest efforts ; and as my 
only chance, not knowing whether the gang 
had not some other way of entering, which 
would bring them suddenly upon me, I hastily 
pushed down the ladder, which was skilfully 
devised with joints and hinges, so as to be 
capable of being pulled up into the room, and 
tried to fix its foot firmly, as I had found it 


trive ; it hung, swinging loosely on the hooks 


to which it was suspended, and by what means | 


to secure it I could not conceive. 

There was, however, no alternative ; I must 
take my chance ; and I ventured down, stop- 
ping every few seconds to listen. All remained 
still, and I reached my room, the ladder sway- 


ing to and fro as much as the narrowness of | 


the passage would allow ; and in a few minutes 
I was safe, and the bricks restored to their 
proper places. After a short time three men 
ascended, and I heard no more. It then struck 
me that [ had left the boards open in the 
coiners’ chamber, and that in all probability 
they would take the alarm and decamp. For 
some nights accordingly I continued to listen, 
but they went and came as hitherto, except 
that there were clearly but three persons alto- 
gether in the gang. 

At last I could bear it no longer, and re- 
solved to explore the lower part of the passage, 
and bring the adventure to a close in some way 
or other. One evening, just after nightfall, I 
let a lamp several feet down the opening, and 
saw that just below where the ladder rested 
were a series of small stone ledges in the brick- 
work, evidently intended for ascending and de- 
scending, and worn smooth by footsteps. Taking 
one pistol in my hand, and putting another into 
my coat-pocket, I carried in my disengaged 
hand a dark lantern, and prepared to go down. 
With some difficulty I stepped from the ladder 
to the uppermost ledge, and then on and on 
till I reached the bottom, where I found myself 
at the termination of a narrow passage, just 
wide enough to allow two persons to cross one 
another. The floor was damp, and the air cold 
and clammy, as was naturally the case, consi- 
dering that I was now below the level of the 
kitchen-floors of the houses above. 

I immediately proceeded along the gallery in 
which I found myself, and after going a distance 
which seemed to be about the length of three 
or four houses, suddenly came upon a flight of 
stone steps, which I mounted, and speedily per- 
ceived my way blocked up by a strong door. 
Whether this was fastened or not I did not 





think of trying, for loud voices, , 


upon a large company of ile. 
had plenty of crevices, wile elemah hey - 
see all that passed, and at my leisure | ex 
amined the strange scene before me. 
In a large apartment, tolerably well lighted 
with gas, sat some twenty or five-and-twen 
men and women, of all ages, and seemingly of 
every class in life, except the respectable, mean. 


_ ing by “ respectable” that which is to be ro. 
_ spected, whether it be rich or poor. Some 


were eating and drinking, others smoking, 


_ others playing at cards or dominoes, and some 
_ were engaged in emptying pockets and bags of 
_ various strange contents. It was clearly not 
when I mounted. But this I could not con- | 


the public room of a common tavern, and yet 
as clearly not a private house. Every one 
reemed at home, and each seemed to make 
common cause with the rest, more familiarly 
than would be natural in the chance association 
of a public-house tap-room. Heaped on the 
floor too, in one corner, was an incomprehen- 
sible medley of cloaks, sticks, crutches, rags, 
baskets, some of them especially disgusting in 
appearance, and filthy beyond the general 
aspects of the occupants of the apartment. 
For a few minutes I could make nothing of 
the scene. All was confused talking, and rude, 
coarse laughter, intermingled with oaths and 
jests, the latter apparently chiefly directed 
against persons not present. The noise was 
so great, that I could distinguish nothing in 
the conversation of any one group to let me into 
the true character of the place, when a loud 
knock was given at the door opposite to that 
behind which I was concealed ; instant silence 
followed, the door opened, and a woman, cleanly 
and decent-looking, with misery and starvation 
depicted in her countenance, walked in, leading 
by the hand a young man, clad in tattered 
black, and seemingly sinking in the last stage 
of exhaustion. He tottered in and sank faint- 
ing on a chair, while shouts of laughter, and 
cries of “ Bravo, Becky!” and “ Well done, 
young Bill!” greeted the visitors from all parts 
of the assembled company. 
“ What on earth is it ?” thought I to myself 
“Oh, good gentlemen and ladies !” cried 
the woman saluted as Becky, wringing her 
hands, and turning towards them a face of 
woe and piteous supplication, “ save a poo 
young man, that’s dying with hunger, and has 
walked thirty miles this blessed day !” 
“ That’s it, old woman !” answered a volte 
from the crowd. ; 
“ Oh, sir, have pity on him for the love © 
God,” continued the woman ; “ do, Sif ; do, 
kind sir; he’s my son, sir; my only son, a 
his father’s dead, and we are dying too; # 
she burst into an agony of tears, and hid het 
eyes in her hands for a few moments, and thea 
went on: ds: 
“ Look, my lady, at his poor face and hands: 
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he’s dying for want, I'll assure you : we haven't 
tasted bit nor sup since eight o'clock yesterday 
morning ; and he'll die, I’m sure, this very 
night. Will your honour go and feel the poor 
boy’s pulse, and see if he isn’t almost dead 
already? And just look at the foam and spit- 
tle coming out of his poor mouth. Oh, he’s 
dying, he’s dying, my boy, my child!” And 
she threw herself on the floor at the young 
man’s feet, and clasped his knees, and taking 
his hand between her own hands, convulsively 
kissed it. 

With a horrible oath, expressive of delight 
and satisfaction, one of the men now got up, 
and seizing the youth’s hand, felt his pulse. 
After trying it for a minute or two, his counte- 
nance shewed amazement and something like 
fear, and he cried to the woman : 

“ Why, you infernal devil, what's this ? 
Here's a go indeed !” with a fresh hideous im- 
precation, which, like a great deal of what I 
subsequently heard, was too revolting to re- 
peat. 

“ He’s dying, sir, I know he’s dying; un- 
less you give him some wine or brandy, he'll 
die on that very chair.” 

“ Confound the jade !” replied the man, turn- 
ing to the rest of the people present, “ I think 
young Bill’s dying, after all. He was precious 
near dead, with this go, onoe before ; I swear 
I think he’s gone at last.” 

“ Send for a doctor, sir!” interposed the wo- 
man, still retaining the same intense earnest- 
ness of manner. “ Oh, my child, my child !” 
and she again clasped the young man’s knees, 
and burying her face between them, sobbed 
convulsively. 

The whole party was now really alarmed ; and 
one man, a little more respectable-looking than 
the rest, suggested that after all they had better 
send for a doctor, for fear of the consequences 
to themselves. “ Besides,” added he, “if that 
she-devil has brought him to this pass, that’s 
no reason why Bill should die just like a dog.” 

Upon this, one of the party went out, and 
quickly returned, accompanied by a man whom 
I immediately recognised as the owner of a 
druggist’s: shop hard by, where I had bought 
some medicine myself a few days before ; and 
who, like many of his trade, practised a little 
among the poor as a professed apothecary. 
He stared about him when he saw the place 
he had got into, but held his tongue, and pro- 
ceeded to inquire into his patient's case ; feel- 
ing the pulse, examining the mouth, opening 
the lids of the eyes, laying his hand on the 
breast, and evidently puzzled at the symptoms. 

“ How long has he been like this, my good 
woman ?” he said at last to the mother. 

“ Not long, sir; not long,” said she. “ Is 
there any hope ?” 4 

“ Well,” said the druggist, “I cant exactly 
say. I think we must bleed him, and take 
away a little s 
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“Oh, no, sir! for heaven's sake,” interrupted 
the woman ; “that'll kill him outright ; I 
know it will. There's Doctor Smith, who's at- 
tended him ever since he was a child, always 
told me; says he, ‘ Becky,’ says he, ‘if ever 
you let William be bled, he ‘ll die. Mind my 
words,’ says he, ‘his constitution can’t stand 
it, and he ‘ll die,’ says he. So, sir, whatever 
you do, don’t bleed him.” 

“ Well, then,” said the doctor, “you must 
put him to bed, and put mustard-poultices to 
his feet, and rub him till the life comes again ; 
and give him hot brandy and water.” 

And he then proceeded to detail all else that 
he considered necessary for a case of suspended 
animation.; and promising to send something 
to be taken, and to come again as soon as pos- 
sible, went away, saying that he had another 
patient dying and waiting to see him. 

“ Now, Becky,” said the man who had first 
spoken, as soon as the doctor was gone, “ tell 
us, you villain, is Bill really dying, or is this 
one of your old jokes ; for if it is, it’s going 
against the rules, you know, you devil, to call 
strangers in; and as sure as my name's Dick 
Havers, I'll make you smart for it.” And say- 
ing this, he seized the woman’s arm with a 
gripe that made her writhe with pain. 

One of the party who had crowded round 
the fainting young man now burst forth with a 
ery that Bill was opening his eyes, and was no 
more dying than he, the speaker, was. All eyes 
were turned to the reviving Bill; and while 
Becky broke out with a shrill, hideous laugh, 
the youth sat upright on his chair, and grinned 
sardonically with a frightful look of satisfied 
pride and triumph. Dick Havers turned sa- 
vagely to Becky, and said in a somewhat sub- 
dued tone, “ Well, Becky, you've won your 
bet sure enough, and done us all; and we'll 
see you rightly paid the ten guineas ; but as 
sure as you're paid the money, you shall suffer 
for bringing that doctor here.”’ 

The woman looked sulky and fierce, but 
said nothing in reply, and took her place at a 
table, where she called to a lad who seemed to 
be a waiter, for gin, porter, and broiled meat, 
and quietly proceeded, with Bill, who was now 
walking about the room, to eat her supper in 
silence. 

The gamblers, smokers, and drinkers now 
resumed their occupations, and I watched them 
for some time longer. The hubbub of conver- 
sation was less noisy, and I soon perceived, 
what the incident of Becky and her son had 
suggested, that I was observing the nightly fes- 
tivities of a gang of professed beggars, and that 
the coiners had egress from their workshop _ 
through this haunt of vice and villany. I was 
afraid to wait late into the night, lest some of 
those present should be the coiners themselves, 
and should suddenly enter the secret passage. 
As soon, therefore, a8 any BIS of the party's 
breaking up appeared, I returned to my rovin, 
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but not before I had heard a proposal made 
and approved, that on the next night there 
should be a general exhibition of the charac- 
ter each individual of the party was accus- 
tomed to sustain for the deception of a chari- 
table public. This, it seemed, was a thing that 
took place at intervals, generally on Sunday 
evenings, partly as an amusement, and partly 
that all the members of the gang might the 
more easily recognise each other when they 
met in the streets in the broad light of day. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A SUNDAY ENTERTAINMENT. 


Tue next evening (which was a Sunday), at an 
early hour I examined whether the ladder was 
in its place in the passage of the chimney ; for 
if it had not been there I should not have ven- 
tured down, dreading lest the inmates of the 
chambers above should descend while I was 
observing the beggars’ festival, and from fear 
of detection should murder me. The ladder, 
however, was hanging down ; and after dusk, 
and having made my usual preparations for 
preventing my landlady from entering the bed- 
room, I descended, followed the windings of 
the under-ground gallery as before, and soon 
found myself watching the strange assemblage 
which I had seen the previous evening. The 
business of the night had commenced when I 
reached the door, and the apartment was about 
half-full. As far as I could comprehend, the 
beggars were coming in from an adjoining 
room, one by one, and presenting themselves 
to their comrades in the guise and with the 
cant talk with which they pressed their peti- 
tions while employed in their hypocritical 
trade. As each came in, he placed himself 
against the wall just opposite where I stood, 
s0 that I had a perfect view of the scoundrels’ 
faces, and was astonished at the consummate 
skill with which they played their parts. “The 
blind dodge” (as I heard them call it) was just 
begun as I got to my hiding-place. An old- 
looking man stood silent against the wall, with 
his face turned slightly upwards, a very model 
of humility and patient blindness. He did not 
move a limb or a muscle of his countenance. 
His hat was on the floor, between his feet, 
ready to receive the silver or coppers of the 
benevolent. His hands were joined over his 
breast in an attitude of supplication. His fore- 
head was open, his head bald, and his hair 
silvery. His eyes were wide open, and the eye- 
balls turned up so far into the head as to be 
scarcely visible ; and so complete was his com- 
mand over them, that though his comrades 
tried every device to make him start or wink, 
and so betray that his blindness was assumed, 
he shewed no sign of being conscious of the 
existence of a visible world. At last one of 
them seized the poker which had been thrust 
tuto the fire, and suddenly placed it so close to 
the actor, that I thought it impossible thet he 





should not start. But no; though I saw ‘ 
slight quivering of the muscles of the face 
shewing the intensity of the effort required for 
such superhuman self-command, the eye-lids 
winked not, while the man _ himself meek] 
whined out, “ Pity the poor blind,” Thre 
rounds of applause followed this exhibition of 
skilful acting ; and with many a blasphemous 
and cant phrase, the whole party protested that 
“the blind dodge” was unrivalled. The 

himself then let down his eyeballs to their ng. 
tural position, and took his place with the rest, 

Another was now summoned by three raps 
on the table with a stick, and a man walked 
in who took me completely by surprise, I could 
positively have asserted that he was a gentle. 
man by birth, by education, and by natural 
feeling. Neatly, almost fashionably, d 
but with nothing in the world to strike the eye 
in his personal appearance, he had all the ease 
and self-possession of one both well-born and 
well-bred. But that something singularly of. 
fensive lurked in his countenance, I should 
have pronounced him a remarkably pleasing 
and prepossessing person. He bowed low on 
entering, and walking leisurely up to the table, 
began his story in a subdued and slightly puri- 
tanical tone of voice. He represented himself 
as secretary to a mendicity society, and pro- 
duced a long list of subscribers’ names, a pro- 
spectus, and a report detailing the society's 
operations. His audience seemed almost awed 
by the perfect assumption of the character; 
but when he begged respectfully to lay before 
them an account of the shocking impostures 
practised by vagrants, and the measures taken 
by the society for clearing the metropolis of all 
such scoundrels, the absurdity of the thing was 
too much for their gravity, and amid roars of 
laughter and clapping of hands he concluded 
by begging to be allowed the honour of adding 
their names to the subscription-list, and pro- 
duced ready ‘written receipts for the vanous 
sums of money he was to receive. 

The next that entered was a repulsive-look- 
ing old hag, more like a witch than a beggar, 
carrying a basket full of thimbles, smelling-bot- 
tles, earrings, and trumpery jewellery. She 
hobbled hurriedly up to the nearest of the com- 
pany, and looking up with a grinning smile into 
his face, muttered, “Would your honour like 
your fortune told? Cross a poor old womans 
palm with a shilling, and I'll tell your honout 
where your heart was yesterday at ten o'dloe 
in the morning.” 

There seemed nothing particularly novel of 
charming, however, in the miserable creatures 
trickery, either to the man she addressed 0 
the rest of the gang. 7 

“There, there, Sal, that’s enough ; that 
do, old witch : that'll do for the shop-boys oat 
the housemaids ; and many’s the penny you" 
turned in your long bad life, though youre 
worn out now. So sit down, and let’s lose» 
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time.” This was all she got for her acting ; and 
she sat moodily down in a chair apart. 

Then entered a man, a woman, and a girl, 
filthy and disgusting beyond expression. The 
man’s legs were both bare, from the knees to 
the ancles, and covered with what seemed sores, 
but what I had heard enough of London beggars 
to know to be artificial. Every garment on the 
woman's back was a mere rag, begrimed with 
dirt, and patched in a dozen places. Her hair 
was dishevelled, her voice hoarse, her hands 
long and bony ; and she carried an infant that 
screeched prodigiously the moment she entered 
the room, doubtless from being secretly pinched. 
At her side was the girl, in size about twelve or 
fourteen years of age, but in countenance several 
years older. As they came in, I heard the wo- 
man mutter some savage command to the girl, 
who trembled violently, and was evidently on 
the point of bursting into tears. 

The man and woman began a doleful ballad, 
sung in the true street-singer’s style, as they 
slowly paced the apartment. After the first 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





stanza, the man turned with a whispered curse | 


to the girl, and asked her why she didn’t sing ; 


but the girl only shook still more, and fell to | 


weeping bitterly. 

“ Hollo! what’s this, Sam ?” cried the man 
whom I had before heard called Dick Havers. 

“Why, curse the girl,” replied the man, “she’s 
taken to snivelling, and won't sing.” 

“ Eh ?—what !—won’t?” said Havers; “IT 
suppose she knows the use of the strap.” 

“T believe you, she does,” rejoined the other. 

“T can’t help it, Mr. Havers, I can’t indeed,” 
interposed the girl; “I’ve been singing and 
walking all day ; and I’m so bad, I’m sure I 
shall die.” 

“She’s too fine for the trade, the jade, she 
is,” answered Sam, as he was called. “She's 
always saying she’s been miserable ever since 
she was one of us; and it’s my belief one of 
these fine days she'll peach.” 

“No! no! no!” cried the girl, in increasing 
agitation ; “only let me go; let me go, Mr. 
Havers. Send me any where ; send me to the 
workhouse, or any place you like ; but I can’t 
tramp and sing ; indeed I haven’t heart for it ; 
and I came first to it against my will.” 

This brought a blow upon the wretched girl 
from the hand of the woman, and a volley of 
imprecations from the man ; while I saw from 
the grumblings and looks of the rest of the 
gang, that the poor creature was looked on by 
them with jealousy and suspicion as one too 
good for her miserable occupation. I felt sick 
at heart at the sight of her sufferings, and could 
scarce control myself, or remain quiet in my 
concealment. Havers was the only person who 
seemed to have a trace of the feelings of huma- 
nity left in his heart ; and with a sort of rude, 
rough justice, he swore that the girl, whom 
they called Susan Pilchard, should have her 
rights, and not be beaten or bullied beyond her 


deserts. He got her sent out of the room 
while the remainder of the exhibition went for- 
ward. What followed, however, I could not 
tell, for I felt suddenly so ill, from the close 
damp atmosphere, and from the nervous ex- 
citement natural to my position, that I could 
stay no longer ; and wended my way back again, 
and retired to rest for the night. 

The next day, as I was crossing one of the 
least-frequented London thoroughfares, my at- 
tention was attracted by the very group of street- 
singers I had seen the previous evening in their 
place of revelry. There they were, diligently ex- 
citing compassion with their ragged, miserable 
dress, and the odious lachrymose, whining strain 
which belongs to the genuine metropolitan bal- 
lad-singer. The girl Susan Pilchard was one 
of the party, joining in the singing, and look- 
ing the picture of real woe, which, by the side 
of the hypocritical wretchedness of her compa- 
nions, struck me to the heart with compassion. 
I could not help loitering for a few moments 
to watch their proceedings, and was about to 
go on about my own business, when the girl 
evidently became so faint that she could scarcely 
stand. She said something to her companions, 
who spoke angrily to her, and at first took no 
other notice of her complaints ; till she was 
manifestly so ill that they led, or rather dragged 
her down a narrow street hard by, into an ill- 
looking public-house. I followed, and waited 
a few minutes outside, when the man and wo- 
man came out, leaving the girl behind them. 
I then went into the tavern myself, and saying 
[I had seen a sick person brought in whom I 


_ knew something of, asked how she was. The 











barmaid, to whom I spoke, stared at me, as if 
wondering what I could have to do with a 
common street-beggar, and not very civilly 
told me the girl was so ill she thought she 
could not live. 

“ Have you sent for a doctor?” said I. 

“ Doctor !” ejaculated the woman ; “a doctor 
for the likes of her! Lord bless your heart, 
such as she die by dozens every day without 
the doctor's help, and none but the parish to 


| bury them.” 


“Well,” said I, “I've good reason to know 
the poor girl's not so bad as she seems ; and if 
you'll send for a doctor, and take care of her, 
Tl undertake myself to pay the expense.” 

“As you please, sir,” replied she; “ only 
you'll excuse my saying that you'll be so good 
as to pay the money down beforehand.” 

I then arranged with the woman what was 
to be done, and told her that circumstances had 
made me acquainted with some particulars in 
Susan Pilchard’s history, that I believed she 
was not a bad girl, notwithstanding the appear- 
ances against her, and that though she did not 
know me, I should be glad if she would see her 
well used and taken care of. This she willingly 
undertook ; and in the evening I had the satis- 
faction of hearing that Susan's chief complaint 
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was exhaustion and misery of heart. What 
next to do I could not decide. To send back 
the girl to her misery [ could not think of, for 
it seemed like an interposition of Providence, 
that after my being witness to her real charac- 
ter she should have been thrown upon my | 
hands ; and without calculating consequences, | 
with all the ardour of a youthful mind, I re- 
solved to do my best to rescue her from vice 
and sorrow. 

The first thing to do was to remove her 

without delay from the public-house where her 
companions had left her, for it was certain that 
they would return to make inquiries ; and if 
they found her alive—which no doubt they 
hoped would not be the case—take some steps 
to prevent her from getting out of their clutches. 
But where could I get a decent lodging for a 
girl in such a plight, and dressed in such gar- 
ments as those which half clad poor Susan’s at- 
tenuated frame? Norespectable person would 
take her in without knowing more of her story 
than I wished to reveal, and I was at my wits’ 
end to devise any practicable scheme for getting 
her provided for. At last I thought of getting 
her a change of dress before taking her away, 
and this, with the help of the mistress of the 
public-house, who was willing to execute my 
commissions, was easily arranged ; and after 
consulting my own landlady as to the best 
quarters to apply to, I succeeded in arranging 
with a respectable person, one Mrs. White, liv- 
ing near my own lodgings, to give her board 
and lodging for the next week. ‘To Mrs. 
White’s accordingly she was conveyed that very 
night in a hackney-coach ; and I returned to 
my own home with a lightened heart, and a 
sense of delight at having been the means so 
far of rescuing one poor creature from degra- 
dation and distress. As soon as Susan was 
recovered, I intended to get her a place in some 
shopkeeper’s family. 

Not many days afterwards I again ventured 
down the secret passage. I was inflamed with 
curiosity to learn whether any inquiries had 
been made about Susan Pilchard, and if so, 
what was the result. I had discharged my 
debt at the public-house when I took her away, 
desiring that if any persons asked for her they 
were to be told that a gentleman who knew 
her relations had come and taken her away ; 
and since then I had not ventured to go to the 
house myself, as I wished to conceal all traces 
of Susan’s abode. 

When I got to my former place at the door 
next the beggurs’ meeting-room, it was rather 
late in the evening, and for some unexplained 
reason the party were in the act of dispersing 
when I first observed them through the chinks 
in the panels. Havers and one other alone 
remained, smoking, drinking, and playing at 
cards. They said little, and seemed surly and 
ee Presently the man called Sam came in 

rom the street, and slamming the door behind 








him, dashed his hat upon the table where the 
others were sitting, and with a d oath 
told them that Susan Pilchard had certain! 
been kidnapped, and would undoubted] “end 
them. rane 

“Not she,” said Havers, sulkily. 

“T tell you she will,” retorted the other. 

“She won't,” said Havers. 

The ballad-singer looked fierce, but said po. 
thing more for a while, and then went on ty 
relate how he had just been to the public. 
house, and found that what had been reported 
by the woman who was his companion was 
quite true. The girl had been carried off the 
very night they left her by a stranger, who said 
he knew her friends and would take care of her. 

“ Friends !” echoed Havers, when he made 
this statement ; “why she has none. To my 
certain knowledge, she’s been in the streets 
ever since she was four years old, and never 
knew father, nor mother, nor brother, nor sis. 
ter, nor any home at all. There's something 
in it that looks against us. But I'll lay my 
life Susan Pilchard won’t peach. She's the 
only one here that isn’t a born devil ; and! 
never heard of her telling a lie, no, not to save 
herself from Sam’s beating ; and if no more’ 
known than she tells, we're safe still.” 

Just at this moment the door was again 
opened, and in walked a tall, black-haired man, 
with a scowling visage, a thick bludgeon in his 
hand, and a savage dog by his side, mongrel 
in breed, and looking as if he was reared for 
the service of thieves and forgers. 

“ Well, captain, you’ve made a precious long 
holiday of it !” was the salutation he met with 
from Havers. 

“Couldn’t help it,” replied the man. “Trades 
bad, going to the dogs ; and that scoundrel Jew 
haggled for days together about the notes.” 

“Why, what’s in the wind now!” asked 
Havers. 

“ Oh, nothing’s in the wind ; only the dog 
objected to the signature, and said it was batly 
done and wouldn’t pass ; and I could get tu» 
thing from him without taking off another te 
pounds.” 

When the gang had sufficiently express 
their hatred of the Jew, who I concluded wis 





their agent in uttering the notes forged ' 
stairs, Havers said to the man who had x 
entered, “What was it called you off the a 
you went away, and made you leave the boar 
_ all up? Don’t you know, captain, were “pi 
against letting that floor stay open when ¥¢ 
| come down the passage ?” 

“ Boards up !” echoed the captain ; 
| touched the boards, and haven't touch 
| for months past.” Yo 

The others looked at each other with a wile 
_ of incredulity, and one of them replied : re 

“Come, come, captain, that’s no 8° cal 
Jound them all open, and the rubbish st 
about.” 
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The captain made a frightful asseveration 
that he knew nothing of the matter, and said 
they were joking him ; and while my heart beat 
hard against my bosom, I heard them discuss 
the question of the captain’s honour, until all 
were convinced that he was speaking the truth, 
and with him were thunderstruck at finding 
that some stranger must have penetrated to 
their secret working-place. At last they re- 
membered that on one occasion they had re- 
cently found the ladder hanging loose in the 
passage, and not fixed upon its usual resting- 
place. This seemed a confirmation of their 
suspicions, if any were needed. 

“ Was it any one from here, do you think ?” 
asked the captain. 

“It couldn’t be,” replied Havers. “ They 
have none of them the keys of the door ; and 
if they had, and had found their way up the 
ladder, how should they have known what was 
underneath the boards upstairs. Besides, who- 
ever it was that took up the floor, only turned 
up the rubbish and saw the bones, but he missed 
the gold. That was all safe.” 

All relapsed into gloomy silence for a while, 
till one said to the captain : 

“Susan Pilchard’s gone.” 

“Gone? Where? Is the obstinate girl 
dead ?” 

“JT wish she was,” said Sam; “she’s laid 
hold of somehow.” And he proceeded to detail 
the story of Susan’s disappearance. 

When he had concluded, the captain seemed 
to think for an instant, and then started to his 
feet, and shouted, 

“ She knows it all. I remember when she 
was lying all but dead a year ago in this very 
room, and we thought her insensible, Havers 
and I were talking about the gold and the 
hiding-place in the floor, and we found by- 
and-by she was neither dead nor asleep. I 
see it all; we shall hang for it ; and that girl 
will swear away our lives.” 

At this moment the dog I mentioned as 
having come in with the captain, gave a low 
growl, and turned towards the door behind 
which I was hidden. ; 

“ Why Turpin seems to know what’s coming 
on,” cried Sam, with a bitter laugh. “ Down, 
sir, down!” he cried to the dog, who however 
continued his growl, pricked up his ears, and 
clared savagely towards my place of conceal- 
ment. ; 

Instead of instantly flying, I felt fascinated. 
I perceived that the dog had discovered that 
there was something unusual, and supposed 
that I must have made some noise which had 


attracted his attention, though too slight to be | 


heard by his masters. Almost immediately the 
dog rose and flew at the door, while all the 
party sprung to their feet and watched him. 

“ Open, open !” eried the captain, and pro- 


his key. 











ceeded to feel in his pockets, as | guessed|, for 


| 





“ Stay a moment,” interposed Havers, more 
calmly. “ Fasten that other door first, or we 
shall be having some one else in.” And they 
all stopped to bar the door that led out into 
the street. 

I turned to fly, but had not gone half the 
length of the underground gallery, before I 
heard the keys turned in the three locks which 
secured the door at which I had been listening, 
and the moment afterwards the dog dashed 
in, and would have pinned me to the ground in 
an instant if he had reached me. Watching 
him, therefore, and turning the light of my 
dark lantern full upon him, I levelled my pis- 
tol, and, when he was within a yard or so cf 
me, I fired, and with a loud ery he fell. The 
reverberation of the pistol-shot in the confined 
space was tremendous, and drowned the voices 
of my pursuers as they came on. I saw that 
my life was in their hands, and was confident 
that if I could not gain my room in time to 
close the entrance against them, they would 
murder me on the spot. Accordingly when I 
reached the termination of the passage, where 
it ended in the perpendicular ascent, I stood 
still ; and, gs soon as the first man appeared 
through the smoke of the pistol, I again fired ; 
and as it was hardly possible to miss at so short 
a distance, I saw the man fall headlong, while 
one of his companions was prostrated over him, 
either wounded by the same shot, or unable to 
stop himself when his comrade fell. I then 
turned and mounted the ascent with the ut- 
most speed I could command ; and, as soon 
as I was within my room, reloaded my pis- 
tols before attempting to stop up the aper- 
ture, knowing that this last must be the work 
of several minutes, and that my only safety lay 
in shooting my foes down if they should ven- 
ture to follow me. 

No one, however, came on: and I could hear 
the groans of the wounded man gradually be- 
coming inaudible, as his companions carried 
him back to the room which they had just left, 
I then lost no time in replacing the bricks in 
the opening ; and laying down the boards, I 
dragged a chest of drawers to the spot, so as 
to make it impossible for any person within 
the passage to force his way into the chamber, 
without such violence as must arouse the in- 
mates of the house. 

As soon as I had tolerably calmed myself, at 
least in appearance, and the smell of the gun- 
powder, which had come up the passage into 
the room, had passed off through the window, 
which I threw open, I went to seck my land- 
lady or her daughter, to learn whether the re- 
port of the pistol had been 50 distinctly audible 
in the house as to excite their curiosity as to 
its cause. L found them talking of ft strange 
noise they had just heard from behind the fire 
place : but it seemed to them to come 80 clearly 
from the adjoining house, that they had set it 
down to the falling of a heavy weight, or some 
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other cause not worth troubling themselves to 
inquire into. So far relieved, I set myself to 
consider what must next be done. Should I 
act like a man of sense, and go the next morn- 
ing to Bow Street, and tell the whole story to 
the police-magistrate ; or should I follow my 
love of mystery, and fondness for managing all 
affairs my own way, and go on a little longer, 
striving to find out something more by my 
own unaided efforts? After long meditation 
and irresolution, I decided at length that as 
perhaps I had killed a man, I might come into 
great trouble if I lost any time in being in- 
former against myself ; and the next day I laid 
the whole affair before Mr. , the Bow-Street 
magistrate ; and before noon I was in company 
with several police-officers searching every nook 
and cranny of the apartment where the beggars 
and coiners met and feasted. Nothing was 
said to the inhabitants of the house where I 
lodged, or to the neighbours, that as little sus- 
picion as possible might be excited. 

I found that the room where the nightly 
carouse was held was situated at the back of a 
low public-house, in a street running parallel 
to the street in which I myself lived, and which 
was so well known to the police as a house of 
more than doubtful character, that, on re- 
ceiving my information, they instantly guessed 
where to commence their search. The room 
itself was quite unknown to them ; as, though 
they knew well that the house was the resort 
of men and women of the worst characters, 
they had never had occasion to examine the 
back premises, and supposed them to consist 
of nothing more than common outhouses and 
stables. But though the nest was found, the 
birds were flown ; not a man was to be seen ; 
nor could the slightest clue be discovered as to 
the names or hiding-places of the late inmates. 
The landlord of the public-house protested that 
he knew nothing more of the persons who fre- 
quented his back rooms than that they were 
some of his regular customers ; and as they 
paid for every thing they had, he asked no 
questions. Nor was there any visible com- 
munication from the apartment to the under- 
ground passage. The whole room was pa- 
nelled, and apparently with solid wood-work. 
It had been arranged that nothing should be 
said before the landlord which should betray 
how it was that the police had been brought 
upon him. They professed to come in search 
of some housebreaker, who was supposed to be 
concealed in the neighbourhood, and said no- 
thing of all my story ; I myself appearing as 
having nothing personally to do with the busi- 
ness. And thus, when the outlet into the pas- 
sage was found to be concealed, no notice was 
taken of it at the time; though one of the 
police-officers contrived to ascertain that a few 
moments’ work upon the panelling with a crow- 
bar would suffice to lay bare the door behind. 
Apparently disappointed, they then left the 
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place, and returned to the police-office, wh 

I repeated my whole narrative to the su ea 
officers, adding also all that I had Pb 4 
specting Susan Pilchard. “" 

F ~~ this poor girl it was immediately sup. 
posed that information would be easily gained 
sufficient for the detection of the whole gang : 
and no time was lost in sending to her an of. 
ficer supposed particularly skilful in making 
use of such hints as it was concluded she would 
readily furnish. I had my own doubts, indeed, 
as to Susan’s betraying her old associates, much 
as I was sure she detested their avocations, 
From what I had heard Havers say of her ex. 
traordinary strength of character and singular 
uprightness, united to a look of openness and 
mental vigour, which not even the haggardness 
of her countenance could wholly coticeal, I was 
morally convinced that no power on earth 
would induce her to turn against her tormen- 
tors, especially now that she was out of their 
power. 

And so it turned out. She denied nothing 
that I already knew ; for I thought it right to 
tell her what I had discovered, and that I had 
actually seen her, from my place of conceal- 
ment, on the night when the beggars’ exhibi- 
tion took place. All this she did not affect to 
deny. She said she was a beggar by profession, 
and that from her infancy she had been one; but 
she protested that she detested the trade, that 
she had never stolen any thing or cheated any 
one ; she declared that one or two of the gang 
were kinder to her than the rest ; that she had 
sworn never to betray any of them ; and that 
whatever were her suspicions, she knew nothing 
certain about the coining and forging which 
was carried on by some few of the confraternity. 
As to their all being common rogues and vaga- 
bonds, she did not deny it, but said that it was 
not her business to bring them to justice ; and 
as to any thing more, she was not preventing 
justice being done by withholding what infor- 
mation she had as to their other haunts, which 
the police must find out by their own clever- 
ness. Reasoning with her was out of the 
question. Nothing affected her. Neither br- 
bery nor threats moved her for a momett. 
She had done no wrong herself, she said, and 
she could not see that what other people 
done was any business of hers. 

The police-officers were confounded. Met 
who live in detecting and punishing villains of 
every degree of blackness generally come 
believe that all villains are equally black, and 
that all who associate, through necessity, wit 
thieves and coiners are unconscious of a single 
remaining virtuous or amiable sentiment. They 
were for having poor Susan committed # 
vagabond on her own confession ; but happ' 
the magistrate was a man of humanity ® 
more than common penetration, and he share 
my conviction that Susan was honest and 
the truth, aud would not suffer her to be #Y 
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more molested—at least for the present—till 
she was better in health, when he thought he 
would himself try his hand at coaxing and 
wheedling out of her the information he wanted. 

The next step was to search the coiners’ 
den in the upper part of the house where I 
lived. This was easily done from the opening 
in the bedroom ; and I accompanied the po- 
lice-officers in the examination. We found all 
much the same as when I was there last, but 
no clue to the names or other haunts of the 
gang. We took up the flooring of the whole 
room, and on subsequent days the flooring of 
the whole set of rooms. The skeleton we found 
without difficulty ; but no hoard of money could 
be discovered, nor any thing else to help us 
towards the object we had in view. In short, 
nothing remained but to keep a strict watch 
upon the public-house at the back, in the hope 
that, after a while, some of the gang might 
pluck up courage, from finding that so little 
notice had been taken of them, to return. At 
the same time the perpendicular passage was 
bricked up at the bottom, so as to make it im- 
possible for any one to reach the upper cham- 
bers except through my apartments. All this 
was done with perfect secresy by the adoption 
of certain little devices which made my land- 
lady wonder what I could possibly be doing 
with so many visitors and packages, but told 
her nothing of what was really going on. 

In the mean time inquiries were quietly 
made respecting the landlord of the house, who 
proved to be a man of considerable property, 
but with a bad name for niggardliness and un- 
scrupulousness as to the means by which he 
got his wealth. It appeared that he was not 
only the owner of the two houses adjoining 
each other, but of the public-house at which 
the beggars assembled. He had also possessed 
the property for a long period, and the party 
who had owned them before him had been 
dead many years. 

I must now return to Susan Pilchard. I 
visited her every day, and had the pleasure of 
finding her rapidly recovering health, and such 
spirits as were to be expected from one so pre- 
maturely old. At the age of eighteen she was 
no taller than a mere girl, while her mind was 
that of a person of middle age. Her mind 
struck me as something singular, and almost 
wonderful. Destitute as she was of all religious 
knowledge, she had a strange way of wander- 
ing in thought from the visible to the invisible 
world, and, in her rude manner, had fashioned 
for herself a sort of creed, in which she firmly 
believed, and according to which she did her 
utmost to shape her conduct. A more utterly 
unmanageable person I have never known. 
When her opinion was once formed, and her 
will fixed, she seemed made of adamant. No- 
thing could shake her, nothing bend her, no- 
thing move her. Before I had conversed with 
her half-a-dozen times, I became positively 














afraid of her, so commanding was the force of 


character which she displayed. Her peculiar, 
distorted, yet well-intentioned morality struck 
me as something more than human, and I re- 
spected her, and almost loved her, for it, while 
I felt more and more every day that she was a 
person who would no more acquiesce in my 
views for her future life than in those of a 
child half her own age, unless they fell in with 
her own judgment and wishes. Of the general 
purity and correctness of her past life, so far as 
she had known right from wrong, I could not 
entertain a doubt ; and I therefore felt satis- 
fied that, whatever she decided upon doing, all 
would go well with her in the end. I could 
not get her to fix upon any immediate plan, 
though she promised, if nothing fresh occurred, 
to take any decent situation I could procure 
for her, and expressed the deepest gratitude 
towards me for rescuing her from her miser- 
able slavery. 

Still, I saw that in some extraordinary way 
she felt a sort of affection for some of the peo- 
ple whom she had left. I suppose that in a 
character of such intensity as hers, it was na- 
tural that the affections should correspond in 
tenacity with the energy of will and power of 
endurance ; so that her regard for Havers, for 
whom she seemed to feel more regard than any 
of the rest, was something between the tender- 
ness of a child to its parent and the love of a 
woman to her lover. Evidently slow in form- 
ing any fresh attachment, she yet struck me 
as exhibiting the constancy of female regard 
in a wonderful degree ; and the more I talked 
with her—for she was excessively open in all 
her conversations—the more convinced I was 
that, without knowing it, she had given her 
heart to this man, in return for the occasional 
kindness and protection he had shewn her 
amidst the cruclties of the rest of her com- 
panions. 

A full month passed away, and I had not 


| been able to procure Susan any respectable 


situation, and I was beginning to despair, when, 
calling at her lodgings one morning on my way 
from home, I was informed that she had gone 
out the previous afternoon and had not yet 
returned. This most unexpected news dis- 
tressed as much as it surprised me, and my 
bewilderment was as great as my surprise and 
distress. That she had deceived me, 1 could 
not believe. That she had been discovered 
and entrapped by some of the begyars or 
coiners I thought highly improbable, as from 
the change in her dress, and the improvement 
in her health, it was impossible to recognise im 
her the miserable girl whom | had first seen in 
an agony of distress by the ballad-singers side. 
[ examined the room she had been occupying, 
to sec if she h ul kk ft any note for me, forget- 
ting at the moment that she could not write, 
though she had managed to learn to read a 
little. Her apartment, however, bore no marks 
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of desertion. One or two articles of dress 
were lying about, and a book or two which 1 
had given her were on the table. I went 
to my work, and returned to my lodgings at 
night, extremely vexed and sorry, and half 
angry with her, and was restless the whole 
evening with expectation of hearing something 
of her. Still no tidings came, nor could I 
learn any thing of her when I called the next 
day again upon the person with whom she 
had lodged. 

In the course of the next evening, however, I 
was called out to speak to a man who asked to 
seeme. He bluntly said, “ Are you Mr. i 
And on my saying, “ Yes,” put a small note 
into my hands, and bade me read it. It ran 
as follows : 

“]T have not run-away, and am safe. Pray, 
sir, come to see me, for one is dying whom 
you know. The man that brings this will 
shew you where I am.—S. P.” 

“ Who wrote this?” said I, when I had read 
the note. 

“T did,” said the man. 

“You did?” 1 replied inquiringly, and as- 
tonished. 

“Yes, I did. She can’t write,” he rejoined. 

“ Who can’t ?” said I. 

“You know who,” he answered roughly. 

“But I can’t come without knowing that 
she desired you to fetch me,” I said. 

“Of course you can’t,” said he; “but Til 
shew you that she did. What did you say to 
her, when you left her the day before yester- 
day? Think, and I'll tell you what it was.” 

I thought, but could not remember. 

“ Was it,—‘I think we shall have thunder 
to-day’ ?” asked the man. 

I recollected that I had said something like 
this when I parted from Susan the last day I 
saw her, and acknowledged it. 

“ Well, then,” he continued, “you see I know 
her, and she must have told me this. Will you 
come now ?” " 

I hesitated for some time, thinking it was 
very doubtful that the message came from 
Susan, till I reflected that she could hardly 
have repeated my trifling observation about the 
weather, except for the purpose for which the 
man professed to relate it. I therefore agreed 
to go with him, and taking my old friends the 
pistols, I prepared for a night walk, and left 
the house with my guide. 

“Who is it that is dying?” I asked, as soon 
as we were in the street. 

“ I don’t know,” said my guide, as roughly 
as before. “ I know nothing, except the ‘way 
1 am to take you. Besides, talking stops walk- 
ing, and there’s no time to lose; so, if you 
please, we'll hold our tongues.” 

This advice I took, and said nothing till we 
reached our destination. The journey was long, 
perhaps four miles, and the place we reached 
was mn one of the London suburbs, still thinly 








populated, and on the banks of the river Th 
house to which my guide conducted me stood 
quite alone, and was reached by a narrow } 

path, seemingly little frequented by any visitors, 
He rang the bell loudly, and the door wa 
opened byan old woman, haggard and wretched. 
looking, and miserably clad. { 

“ He’s come,” said my guide, as soon as the 
woman appeared, and, without adding a word 
walked away. / 

“ Come in,” said the woman to me, “ and 
don’t stand there, keeping me shivering here 
at this time of night. It’s much that I’ve suf. 
fered from the likes of you in my time.” 

What more she might have added I could 
not say, as I lost no time in entering, putting 
my hand in my pocket to see if my pistols 
were safe. 

“ Ay, ay,” grumbled the woman, as she 
saw me do it, “look to your gold ; keep it 
safe. But there’s no need to look to it here, 
This isn’t a thieves’ house now-a-days ; they are 
all dead, dead, dead ; ay, all but one, and he’s 
not long for this world.” 

I had no time to reply, for at this moment 
Susan Pilchard herself came down the stairs, 
saluted me respectfully, and cordially thanked 
me for my kindness and “ condescension” in 
coming so far. 

“ You are my only friend in the world, sir; 
and what could I do but send to you? And 
I knew you would forgive me, and was only 
afraid I could not make sure of your knowing 
that the message came from me. Besides, you 
were bound to come, for your own sake.” 

“ For my own sake?” I rejoined. “ How 
can that be ?” 

“Come upstairs and see,” she replied, and 
led the way to a room, where on a low bed lay 
a sick man, on whose countenance death had 
already laid its pallid hand. 

“Don’t you know me?” he faintly whis- 
pered, reproachfully, yet not angrily. 

“ Havers !” I cried, and my heart smote me, 
as the conviction seized me that he was the 
man I had shot the night of the discovery. 
Oh, how horrible it was to see death seizing 
upon a fellow-creature, through the deed of my 
own hand, even though done in self-defence! 
Not centuries of existence, amid the cares and 
amusements of this life, could efface from my 
memory the anguish which at that moment 
pierced me to the soul. I had all along been 
aware how possible it was that the shot I 
fired had taken a fatal effect, but had never 
realised all the misery of taking away life, eve" 
to save my own. I could not speak ; & burn- 
ing dryness parched my mouth ; I knelt down 
by the bedside, and buried my face m Y 
hands. 

“You've nothing to fear,” said the dying 
man. “I should have murdered you if ye" 
had not shot me; and for the sake of = 
you have done for her,” pointing to Susa”, 
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would forgive you, even if you had killed me 
willingly.” 

1 gave him my hand, which he grasped ; but 
I could say nothing. 

“ There's no time to lose,” he continued ; “I 
deserved my fate, and I've got it, though they 
that are worse than me, and have shed blood, 
which I never have, are gone free. And now 
you must promise me one promise: will you 
take care of this girl here ?” 

Susan here sunk upon a chair, unable to 
stand, and gazed upon the dying man with 
such a look as I have never since seen. 

“Till I die,” I replied to his question. 
“She shall never want a friend so long as 
breath remains in my body.” 

“ That is enough,” rejoined Havers. “ Now 
listen to me, and hear about her. She is not 
one of us ; she never was in heart. I know it 
well, because I always saw it was so; and I 
know it still better, because all the rest hated 
her, and but for me many’s the time she might 
have been made away with among them. But 
she has no relations in the world that I know 
of. Her father and mother were decent people, 
but they're long ago dead, and there’s none 
but you to save her. You see what she’s like, 
when she came out here to hear news of me at 
the risk of her life, because she could not get 
it out of her head that I was the man you shot 
that night. She knew I sometimes came out 
here alone, when I dursn’t stay in the city ; 
and here she came, and here she found me.” 

Little more was then said for some time on 
either side, as Havers grew faint with the ex- 
ertion of speaking. I renewed my promises to 
be Susan’s friend, and in a lame sort of way 
gave vent to my bitter grief at having been 
the instrument of taking Havers’s life, even 
though in self-defence. It seemed certain that 
he could not live another day, and I offered to 
wait downstairs as long as they pleased. This 
they agreed to; and I sat through the night 
by the fire in the kitchen, while Susan and the 
old woman sat up with the dying man. 

In the morning they gave me a homely 
breakfast ; and as Havers was not much worse, 
TI went up to see him again. He was talking 
to Susan when I entered the room ; and she 
went on with the conversation after I had said 
a few words to herself and Havers. 

“°Tis awful, indeed,” she said to him ; “’tis 
awful to think of ; but ‘twill be worse when it 
comes.” 

He shuddered, and then replied, “Then why 
don’t we know what is coming? I know you, 
and myself, and all the rest of them ; and why 
don’t I know God, if there is one after all ?” 

“TJ can’t tell,” said Susan ; “but for all that 
I am sure there is something on the other side 
of death, and something more in the world than 
you and I have ever seen.” 

“So the rich folks say,” answered Havers ; 
“but what I want to be told is, why I cant 
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know this, if it’s true, just as I know all about 
what happens here ?” 

« Why, you didn’t know you were to be shot 
that night that Mr. killed you,” replied 
Susan, with a fearful quickness, which, joined 
to the dreadful words she spoke, made my blood 
run cold. 

“ Ay, true,” said he. “And you mean, 
then, that after all there’s a hell before me now, 
though I don’t expect it, and never knew any 
thing about it beforehand ?” 

“Or a heaven,” replied Susan solemnly and 
gently. 

At her words Havers heaved a deep sigh, 
and said no more, 

“Oh, God!” I gried to myself, in agony, as 
the terrible realities of eternity were thus forced 
upon my thoughts ; “why cannot I tell them 
more? They know as much as I do.” And 
for the first time in my life I tried to pray ; 
that is, really to address myself ¢o the Almighty, 
in the hope of gaining something from Him. 

“ Well,” said Havers, after a long pause, “ if 
it is true, what then? Where should such as 
I go to?” 

“T don’t know,” said Susan ; “God knows 
whether you cowd have been better than you 
have been. And He can’t be a harder judge 
than man is. Sometimes I do beg Him to 
pity me and help me, and somehow I never 
feel as if it was labour spent for nothing.” 

“Ah, you may, Susan,” replied he, “ but 
not I.” 

“Why not ?” asked she, with the same start- 
ling quickness and earnestness as before. 

Whether Havers then tried to pray, or whe- 
ther he was only overwhelmed with thought, | 
cannot tell; but he sunk at once into a death- 
like silence, not moving lip or eye, while Susan 
continued looking at him with an equal fixed- 
ness, and with an expression of bitter sorrow 
and affection which I regarded with actual awe. 
In a few minutes I left the room, and Susan 
following me down stairs assured me that she 
had no need of any help, and that Havers had 
money for his needs. She then bid me good 
morning, and promised to let me know as soon 
as I could be of any service to her ; and I im- 
mediately left the house, and returned into 
town. 

For some days longer I heard nothing either 
of Havers or his devoted companion, when a 
letter reached me from her, written in an awk- 
ward female hand, and conveying the informa- 
tion that Havers died soon after I left the house 
where he lay, and that he had given her a sum 
of money sufficient for her immediate wants. 
She also told me that she was intending to 
leave the country, and was going to engage 
herself as servant to a respectable family going 
to America, who found it difficult to get any 
servant, and therefore took her, though a stran- 
ger. Finally, she entreated my pardon for not 
coming to see me, saying that she could not 
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bear it, as I was, though unwillingly, the cause 
of Havers’s death. From that hour to this I 
have never seen her or heard of her. 

I lost no time in relating all that had passed 
to the police-magistrate with whom I had ori- 
ginally communicated, and who was still bent 
upon discovering the rest of the gang. All his 
efforts, however, were suddenly put an end to 
by what we were convinced was a bold stroke 
on their part to destroy all traces of the past. 
In one night, the house where I lodged, the 
adjoining one, and the public-house, with all 
its back premises, were burnt to the ground, 
and undeniable proofs were found that the 





whole was the work of incendiari 

nothing could be done to fix the rit ae 
any individuals. The houses were all rad 
to be insured to their full value, so that es 
strongly suspected the landlord's complicity in 
the crime, as even the publican’s furniture was 
also found to be insured. No lives were lost 
the fire having begun at an early hour, and a 
great part of my landlady’s furniture was sayed 
as also that of the neighbouring house. Thus 
all was ended, and one more den of iniquity 
was destroyed from the heart of London. 


[To be continued.] 








CHURCH DECORATION. 


Aw accomplished architect has, we under- 
stand, compared us to Judas Iscariot, in con- 
sequence of the views on Gothic architecture 
expressed in a recent number of The Rambler. 
It is therefore in much trepidation that we 
venture once more to request our readers’ 
attention to a few thoughts and suggestions 
on a kindred subject. We write in dread lest 
an ingenious parallel should be discovered be- 
tween our speculations and the evil doings of 
Pontius Pilate, Herod, Caiaphas, Jeroboam, 
Julian the Apostate, Balaam, Pharao, Cain, or 
some other of the great sinners of antiquity. 
Another fear also besets us, as we think 
over what we are about to say. We fancy we 
see a large body of our subscribers, the mo- 
ment their eyes light upon our sentiments, and 
long before they have given themselves time 
to ascertain what those sentiments really are, 
rushing out, stick or umbrella in hand, to their 
booksellers, and, half breathless with haste 
and indignation, crying out to the perturbed 
bibliopole, “ Stop that abominable Rambler. 
Let it never enter my house again.” To all 
such zealous individuals, we venture therefore, 
in the first place, to suggest a far more rational 
and satisfactory plan for the refutation of our 
mischievous theories. Let any one who is 
opposed to our ideas forthwith sit down and 
write a letter “to the Editor of The Rambler,” 
and request him to insert it in his next No.; 
and when this letter appears (as we promise 
shall be the case) let him purchase fifty, a 
hundred, or two hundred copies of the No. in 
which the said epistle is to be found, and dis- 
tribute them among his friends, acquaintances, 
and the public in general. This scheme will 
undoubtedly please all parties. In such a case 
we make but one stipulation. The letter must 
not be too long; and, if it is absolutely neces- 
sary to the elucidation of the writer's views 
that we should be likened to some unwor- 
thy personage or other, we must request our 





correspondent to compare us to some one 
of the milder villains of biblical or ecclesias- 
tical history; and to reserve Herod, Pontius 
Pilate, and Judas Iscariot for some more 
weighty occasion. 

Seriously, however, we cannot refrain from 
putting in a plea in behalf of the exercise of 
Christian charity in the discussion of questions 
of architecture and other arts. Nothing what- 
ever is gained by the perversion of a writer's 
views, or by treating a question of esthetics 
like a question of faith or morals. Why will 
some English Catholics continue to give a 
colour to a witty saying of a certain well- 
known priest, who protests that he likes Go- 
thie churches very much; but that there are 
three things which he cannot like, and these 
are, Gothic vestments, Gothic letters, and 
Gothic manners? Why should Catholics carry 
on their arguments on such matters in the 
style of the savage old commentators on the 
Greek and Latin classics, who reviled one 
another with all the voluble virulence of Bil- 
lingsgate, because they could not agree as to 
the omission of a Greek particle or the use of 
the Latin subjunctive mood? Supposing our 
humble ideas on questions of art, whether 
musical, pictorial, architectural, or decorative, 
are worthless, incorrect, full of practical evil, 
alike contrary to history and common sense ; 
well —let them be answered and exposed 
temperately and good-humouredly. We do 
not pretend that our notions are a part of the 
Christian revelation, or feel one whit less 
friendly feeling, or even affection, towards an 
individual who delights in rood-screens, thinks 
the Parthenon ugly, and would pull down St. 
Peter’s at Rome. On the contrary, we have 
the happiness of numbering among our friends 
various persons who entertain ideas on these 
subjects diametrically opposed to our ow? 
and, what is more,—* tell it not in Gath !"— 


such persons not unfrequently favour us W! h 














contributions to the pages of The Rambler. In 
the name of Christian charity and the interests 
of our common religion, which is equally dear 
to us all, let us have done with this needless 
vehemence, and expound our own notions, 
and controvert those of our opponents, with 
good nature and charitableness, and especially 
with care that we do not impute to others 
ideas which they strenuously disown. And 
now to our more immediate subject. 

First, as we have already spoken of Gothic 
vestments, may we venture a suggestion to 
those who admire them? and let us premise, 
that none can admire them more than our- 
selves. We really can hardly conceive a per- 
son of cultivated taste and independent judg- 
ment, who has given the subject any consi- 
deration, not preferring the Gothic vestments, 
especially the surplice, the cope, and the cha- 
suble, to those even of the best modern Ro- 
man form. We would put the question to 
any painter in Europe, and ask him in which 
kind he would prefer to paint an ecclesiastic. 
We feel confident that there is perhaps not 
an artist to be found who would hesitate for a 
moment in choosing the more ancient pattern. 
And the reason is this: the old vestments 
look like real vestments, i. e. garments; and 
not like some silken or linen fabric, fixed 
upon a man’s person for the sake of show. 
They look like what they originally were, 
namely, actual clothing; like things meant 
to be worn; and not (as the French, and 
even many Roman chasubles) like advertising 
boards, fastened on the back and front of a 
man hired to perambulate the streets of Lon- 
don with those strange frontal and dorsal an- 
nouncements of the merits of “ Warren’s Jet 
Blacking,” or Madame Tussaud’s “ Chamber 
of Horrors.” 

Notwithstanding this, there exists among 
very many of the English clergy an idea, not 
based upon mere anti-Gothic prejudice, that 
the Gothic vestments are inconvenient, and 
that the chasuble especially actually puts hin- 
drances in the way of saying Mass with due 
reverence, and even safety, to the consecrated 
species. Now, has not a certain plausibility 
been given to this objection by the use of 
heavy, stiff materials for Gothic vestments, 
simply because they were rich and costly, and 
—though in our eyes, very erroneously —such 
as were supposed to be more handsome? Con- 
sidering what is the actual weight and heat 
of the Church vestments in tolerably warm 
weather, and considering the paramount im- 
portance of facilitating, rather than obstruct- 
ing, the movements of the body in the per- 
formance of any ecclesiastical function, we 
cannot wonder that a large number of the 
clergy should denounce vestments thus made 
less for use than for show. People, even very 
pious and learned people, will not always dis- 
criminate ; and the advocates of the ancient 
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vestments may be assured that no little of the 
prejudice which still exists against them is 
based upon their occasional use in unusually 
splendid ceremonies, when cloth-of-gold and 
richly embroidered silks are the least gor- 
geous of the materials of which the vestments 
are made. As we have said, we regard the 
more expensive vestments as unquestionably 
less beautiful than the more simple. They 
hang less gracefully, they fit the person less 
naturally, and they convey an idea of discom- 
fort in the wearer which is any thing but 
favourable to cordial admiration. In truth, 
in vestments, as in every thing else in art, 
ornament is the most difficult of all subjects 
for judicious treatment. Nothing is so easy 
as to overdo it, to mistake quantity for qua- 
lity, and to destroy all true beauty by aim- 
ing at an increase of mere magnificence and 
costliness, 

To turn, then, from vestments to the genes 
ral decoration of churches themselves, it may 
be laid down as an axiom, that decoration 
which has religious meaning is better than 
decoration which has no meaning at all, and 
is merely pleasing to the eye; and conse- 
quently, that where our means are limited, as 
in the present day, and we are compelled to 
consult a rigid economy, the former species 
of decoration should be generally employed 
in preference to the latter. In the former 
kind are included pictures, images, banners, 
bas-reliefs, painted windows with figures, 
Scripture texts, and lights. The latter com- 
prise mere architectural or pictorial orna- 
mentation, such as richly carved mouldings, 
foliage, panelling, stencilling, gilding, stained 
glass in patterns, and all such decorations, 
which, however beautiful they may be in them- 
selves, do not naturally represent any reli- 
gious truths or personages, and suggest only 
ideas of riches and munificence. Were it not 
for the difficulty of making oneself under- 
stood, we should not detain our readers by 
reminding them that this last kind of decora- 
tion is, of course, admirable and right in itself, 
and most fitting for a Christian church. We 
ure only drawing attention to the fact, that 
it is of secondary importance to those decora- 
tions which are more purely Catholic and 
religious, and which more powerfully remind 
us of the reality of the invisible world and 
the great doctrines of our faith. 

It is a difficult matter, indeed, for a eculti- 
vated mind to divest itself of its own personal 
predilections in the choice of the furniture and 
ornament of a church designed for an ordinary 
congregation. We who have nurtured our 
feeling for visible beauty and grandeur from 
our earliest infancy, and who perhaps cannot 
cast our eyes upon any single obj: ct in exist- 
ence without a consciousness that it is either 
ugly or pleasing, need a strong effort of will 
in order to appreciate the state of mind of the 
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poor and uneducated, and of that vast majority 
of all ranks whose taste for art is neither very 
deep nor very refined. We walk along the 
aisles of a new church or a venerable ca- 
thedral, and note with delight its perfect pro- 
portions, the elegant tracery of its windows, 
the delicacy of its sculptures, the harmony of 
its tints, the skill with which it has been 
gilded and coloured, and our whole mind is 
tilled with sympathy for the genius and mu- 
nificence which combined to create so elabor- 
ate and superb a structure. But all this is 
caviare to the million. After a hasty glance 
of admiration at the vulgarest of all elements 
of perfection, namely, size, and a stare of won- 
der at its golden, and azure, and vermilion 
hues, the ordinary visitor of a church turns at 
once to that which ever most interests hu- 
manity, viz. man himself. He gazes at the 
statues, he contemplates the sweet or solemn 
aspect of a well-carved head, he examines 
every detail in the pictures, he labours to 
make out the story in a painted window, he 
reads devoutly the texts from the Bible which 
are written upon the walls ; and when he would 
add his own humble offering to the splendour 
of divine worship, he presents his lighted can- 
dle, or his few pence to multiply the number of 
the tapers which blaze upon the altar at the 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 

We cannot, then, but suggest to church- 
builders, whether lay or clerical, that when 
they have but a small sum of money to expend 
in adorning a church, they should devote it to 
this more edifying description of decoration, 
rather than to that which pleases the artist 
and the amateur, while it sends the poor man 
empty away. “The poor you have always 
with you,” said our blessed Lord, when Judas 
murmured at what he called the “ waste’ of 
the precious ointment which Mary poured 
upon her Saviour’s feet. Jesus Christ has 
given the poor to us as his legacy for all gene- 
rations; and though doubtless that gift includes 
more than a regard for the feclings of the poor 
man when in the house of God, yet in a double 
manner shall we fulfil the Divine command, 
when we combine a special thoughtfulness for 
the poor with that pouring forth of precious 
spikenard with which we delight to honour his 
sacramental presence in his sanctuary. That 
art is most truly Christian which employs its 
resources for touching the depths of the souls 
of the children of toil and penury, and which 
aids them in offering to the Lord of the poor 
some touching token of their adoration and 
their love. We yield to no man in our de- 
light in the charms of visible beauty and the 
triumphs of the painter, the sculptor, and the 
architect ; but we would rather see a humble 
church, in which the poor man delighted to 
dwell, where he came to bathe the feet of the 
crucifix with his tears, where groups of chil- 
dren pointed out to one another in large and 





intelligible pictures the events of the life and 
passion of Jesus Christ, where the frequent 
image of our Lady and the Saints reminded 
the suffering heart of the blessedness of jts 
eternal home and of its present communion 
with the Church triumphant, than hear the 
raptures of a thousand critics as they stood 
beneath the wondrous dome in the Eternal 
City, or watched the gradual rising to com. 
pleteness of the glorious pile of Cologne. 

Nor let it be forgotten, that it is of serious 
importance to give to our English churches 
as purely a Catholic appearance as is possible 
in our present straits. Of the whole variet 
of decorations and furniture with which a 
church is completed, there are certain fea- 
tures which are peculiarly Catholic, and others 
in which Protestantism continually copies us, 
Thus, in many an Anglican church we not 
only see the font and the pulpit, but the rood- 
screen, the painted window, the sedilia, the 
richly carved stalls, the tesselated floor, while 
walls and arches and foliage are resplendent 
with all the beauty that mere painting and 
gilding can confer, and all the spiritual mean- 
ing which can be derived from Evangelistic 
symbols, monograms, and ancient Christian 
emblems. But certain portions of a Catholic 
church furniture they cannot have, or dare not 
have. They cannot have a sumptuous altar, 
striking the sight of every worshipper as the 
one most sacred and beloved spot in the entire 
temple; they cannot cover their walls with 
pictures, or represent the angelic and saintly 
host in noble images ; they cannot cause their 
buildings to blaze with countless tapers, rising 
from the altar to the very vault of the lofty 
roof, at once expressing the joy and adoration 
of the Christian, and the glories of the hea- 
venly Jerusalem, of which the Lamb of God, 
now hidden beneath the sacramental veils, is 
the eternal light and glory. It is the altar, the 
images, the pictures, and the candles, which 
distinctively mark the Catholic church amidst 
the most skilful imitations; it is the altar, the 
images, the pictures, and the candles, which 
are the special delights of the ordinary Ca- 
tholic in the house of God; and therefore it 
is to the furnishing every church, however 
humble, with a sufficiency of these more spl 
ritual, intelligible, and Catholic decorations 
that we would first apply the resources at our 
command. 

In those instances, further, in which the 
merely artistic species of ornament is freely 
employed, we cannot but think that improve- 
ment is often called for, even when the more 
truly Catholic decorations of a church are 
not wanting. Nothing is easier than to spoil 
a good church with painting and gilding: 
Miserable and cold as is a naked stone OF 
plaster edifice, even when highly enriched 
with foliage, panelling, arcades, and every de- 
corative device of the architect, it is not s° 








offensive as a church bedaubed with an innu- 
merable variety of gaudy colours, and gold- 
leaf laid on wherever the slightest pretence 
for gilding can be discovered. There is a 
fatal facility in covering the walls, foliage, and 
mouldings of Gothic churches with stencilled 
patterns, which promises to become a positive 
nuisance, Already, there is scarcely a large 
town in the country which is not “decorated” 
in parts with a perfect eruption of tasteless 
spots and shapeless flowers, inferior in design 
to a third-rate-bedroom paper which may be 
purchased for one penny per yard. With 
some exceptions, our churches are being “ de- 
corated” to death. All the architect’s skill in 
designing, and all the mason’s skill in carving, 
are sacrificed to a morbid and vulgar passion 
for colour and gilding. Instead of viewing 
the building as a whole, and endeavouring to 
master the architect’s conception of the effect 
to be produced, the decorator (unless he is of 
the very best class) proceeds to smear every 
inch of stone, plaster, and wood on which he 
ean lay his hands with a boundless variety of 
“ patterns,” in all the colours of the rainbow, 
laying on the gold-leaf to the tune of perhaps 
hundreds of pounds worth, until what was be- 
fore a very excellent building becomes one 
bewildering mass of strong colours, in which 
the eye searches in vain for repose, and knows 
not where to turn, and is puzzled to distin- 
guish a single architectural feature with ease 
and pleasure. 

Decoration with colour ought to be con- 
ducted on the same principle as decoration in 
wood or stone. Its office is to aid the archi- 
tectural effect, by bringing out its lights and 
shadows with additional distinctness, by treat- 
ing the walls and flat surfaces as backgrounds, 
from which the furniture and elementary fea- 
tures of the building shall (to use the painter's 
phrase) stand out, and strike the eye without 
bewildering it. But in the mere covering a 
church with patterns (even if they were indi- 
vidually beautiful, and not, as in general, in- 
dividually ugly), there is no more taste, or 
beauty, or art, than in the multitudinous but- 
tons and stripes which characterise that ano- 
malous creature now called a “page.” The 
visible result of such a proceeding is very 
much akin to gilt gingerbread ; and the men- 
tal result is a regret that so much time, money, 
and gold-leaf should have been expended with 
so poor an effect. The decorators of the pre- 
sent day, whether Italian, Byzantine, or Go- 
thic, ought to take a warning from the abuse 
of colouring into which the profusion of marble 
has betrayed the church-builders of Italy dur- 
ing the past 300 years. Magnificent and ex- 
quisite as the untravelled reader supposes that 
all churches must be in that land, where bril- 
liant marbles are almost as common as Kent- 
ish rag amongst us, bitter is his disappoint- 
ment when he comes to behold the miserable 
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tastelessness which pervades a large propor- 
tion of the marble-decorated churches of Rome 
and other Italian cities. Just as our revivalist 
decorators think they never can lay on too 
much red, and blue, and green, and gold, so 
these Italian artists (so to call them) seem 
generally to have had but one rule to guide 
them, viz. the variety and brilliancy of each 
separate species of marble. Consequently, 
there is many and many a church and palace 
to be seen south of the Alps, in which the 
architectural design is literally ruined by the 
profusion and confusion of its marble cover- 
ing. Regardless alike of general harmony 
and of architectural structure, the marblers 
have spread their beloved material over floor, 
and wall, and column, and entablature, until 
the whole building bears no slight resemblance 
to the show-room of a “ plumber, painter, and 
glazier,” who wishes to attract admiration to 
the skill with which he can imitate all the 
rarest products of the quarries of Italy. It 
is only when the judgment of a Raphael, or 
some other truly great artist, has directed 
the choice of the marbles, that the cultivated 
taste does not fervently wish them all safe 
again in the bosom of the earth whence they 
were taken. 

The colouring of statues and bas-relicfs is 
a kindred subject which has not yet been suf- 
ficiently studied amongst us. The question, 
however, really presents little difficulty. It is 
a canon in art, or rather, it is the fundamen- 
tal principle on which all art is based, that 
its office is not to attempt to produce actual 
illusion. The office of art, like that of poetry, 
is to suggest. Its work is to aid the imagina- 
tion, and not to cheat the eye and ear. When 
it would go farther than this, it enslaves the 
mind, instead of ministering to its necessities. 
Instead of assisting the spiritual portion of 
our nature to triumph over the sensuous, it 
subjugates the spirit to the body. It makes 
fools of us, in place of elevating us into a 
higher order of being. 

Hence every great artist, whether musician, 
sculptor, painter, or architect, observes with 
anxious care the naturai boundaries of his art, 
ascertains its capabilities, and gladly obeys 
those laws which the great Author of nature 
has imposed upon man's faculties and on the 
universe in which he dwells. Literal, decep- 
tive imitation may captivate the vulgar, who 
seek in objects of art only food for astonish- 
ment, but it is condemned by judicious eri- 
tics of every age; and when it is attempted 
by men of real genius, the skill with which 
they work serves only to make more palpable 
the error by which they are deluded. What 
can be more ridiculous thaa certain of the 
imitative passages in Haydn's Creation, in 
which musical sounds are employed to repre- 
sent the movements of birds and beasts ¢ 
How weak and theatrical the architectural 
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feats of Bernini in Rome, where the artist has 
designed buildings on the principles of pic- 
tures, and arranged their features with a view 
to their being looked at from certain points 
alone! 

A similar violation of the essence of all art 
is to be seen in the attempt to paint images 
so as to look like life. So far from trans- 
porting the mind of the spectator to the real 
scene represented (which they ought to do), 
they chain us down to the coloured figures 
which we contemplate. The attempt at de- 
ception is either so futile as to be offensive 
and absurd, or it produces a painful irritation 
of mind, because we eapect to see life and 
motion in what seems so real and true. Death 
in life is the only idea which painted statues 
produce in the mind, when not occupied with 
observing the cleverness of the person who 
produced the deception. If such imagery 
rises beyond the elevation of a dressed-up 
doll, or a wax-work exhibition of kings, phi- 
losophers, and murderers, it is distressing and 
enslaving, and defeats its own ends by fasten- 
ing the soul down to earth, while it ought to 
aid it to rise to heaven. 

If it be said that the poor and uncultivated 
like painted images, we reply that this is no 
proof that such things work a beneficial effect 
upon them. The object of pictures and sta- 
tues in a church is not to make nursery-maids 
and clowns stare, but to assist the soul in real- 
ising invisible things. We do not want to give 
to a congregation what most amuses them or 
pleases them. We want to bring before their 
inmost souls those glorious scenes which eye 
cannot see, but which are revealed to faith, 
and on which the Christian rejoices to dwell 
with all the powers of imagination which God 
has given him. We want to carry the thoughts 
far away from the material temple and its de- 
corations of wood, stone, and metal, to the 
presence of saints and angels, to the choirs of 
cherubim, to the throne of the Almighty him- 
self. And such an end as this is positively 
frustrated by any attempt at actual illusion, 
such as that which is aimed at by the painting 
of statues and bas-reliefs. The soul is im- 
peded in her heavenward flight, and called 
back again from communion with her Lord 
and the company of the redeemed, to gaze at 
a piece of stage trickery. 

All this, be it remembered, by no means 
implies that sculpture is to be left in its frigid 
nakedness. A sparing use of gilding and 
tinting may be made powerfully to serve 
the genuine purposes of the sculptor’s art. 
Statuary of all kinds is generally wonderfully 
aided by a little careful marking out of the 
borders of drapery and other such delicate 
aids, as are clearly not meant to cheat the 
spectator by an imitation of real life. In this, 
as in every other point, we shall be perfectly 
safe if we bear in mind the great principle, 





that the duty of art is to suggest, and not to 
deceive. Its office is to teach the Visible to 
minister to the invisible; to compel the bod 
to serve the soul; and not to drag us too 

n 
to earth from heaven. 

With one more remark we conclude. In 
the name of common sense, of religion, and 
of true Gothic art, Jet us banish Gothic and 
Old English detters from our churches, If we 
would not have William of Wykeham, Regi- 
nald Bray, and the whole army of Gothic 
architects rise from their rest and laugh at 
us as simpletons, let us learn, in this and other 
respects, to adopt the principles of the me. 
diwval artists, and not abjectly copy all their 
literal customs. When did any artist of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth centuries employ in 
a church, or any where else, any alphabet 
but that which was in frequent common use 
in his own day? When did any one of our 
forefathers countenance the notion that the 
use of letters is to be looked at and admired 
as pretty, and not to be read with ease by 
every body who can read at all? Was there 
ever—in minor things—a more arrant ab- 
surdity than to paint texts from Scripture or 
from the Fathers upon church-walls or pic- 
tures, in a character which none but anti- 
quarians can read f¢ 

It is said that the Roman letters in common 
use at the present day are not so elegant as 
the Gothic or Old English character. And 
certainly it must be admitted that, though far 
from ugly in themselves, the mediaeval alpha- 
bets are more flowing and graceful. But 
what of this, if they are unintelligible to 
most persons who will be called to read 
them? Ifthings are to be rejected because 
they are ugly, why are we not summoned 
to doff our decent coats and waistcoats, or 
our bonnets and shawls, whenever we go to 
church, and to deck ourselves in some fancy 
costume which was in use five hundred years 
ago? Why do not the admirers of Gothic 
letters wear Gothic shoes, some twenty or 
thirty inches long, drawn out to a point, and 
fastened by a string to the knees? Why do 
we not return to unshorn beards, and tight 
crimson pantaloons, and caps with feathers— 
(and bells too, to be consistent)? If we are 
to pick and choose among all known alpha- 
bets according to their beauty, some people 
will be wanting to adopt Arabic, some Syriac, 
some Malay, some Chinese. For ourselves, 
we should certainly employ the Hebrew cha- 
racter, which in our eyes is the most beautiful 
of all. 

We can now only say once more, let us 
cultivate the principles of Gothic art, and 
Italian art, and Byzantine art, or whatever 
style of art we choose to adopt, rather than 
slavishly imitate its minutest rules and cus 
toms, when those rules and customs have be- 
come absurd or useless. There is no lack of 
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industry, no lack of knowledge, no lack of 
talent, no lack of zeal, in many of our mo- 
dern artists. They have already done well, 
and they may do much better, if they will 
only think a little more of the spirit and the 
system of the days whose buildings they study. 
Utility does not constitute beauty; but in 
buildings intended for use, and not to be ex- 
hibited in an architectural museum, there can 
be no true beauty without utility. And if 
those who are most ardent in reviving middle- 
age practices and middle-age art would study 
a little more of middle-age history and the 
lives of middle-age people, they will find that 
no one virtue was more prevalent in those 





much-misunderstood times than the plain, 
every-day virtue of common sense. 


With a view to shew what may really be 
accomplished in the way of church-building 
and decoration in our present necessities, we 
propose in an early number to lay before our 
readers a plan for building churches and pay- 
ing for them. The same number will also 
contain the first of a series of designs in the 
various styles of architecture which have been 
in use in the Christian Church from primitive 
until modern times, prepared by some of our 
ablest Catholic architects, and adapted to the 
circumstances of our crowded cities. 








CHURCH FESTIVALS. 


ADVENT. 


No precise date can be assigned for the period 
when the solemnities of Advent were first ob- 
served in the Christian Church. Whenever 
we find it mentioned by old writers, or in the 
acts and decrees of Councils, it is spoken of 
as the custom of ancestors. St. Leo, in his 
second sermon on the December Fast, speaks 
of it as a custom already established. 

The duration of this devotion was at first 
equal to that of Lent, and was called. the 
Christmas Lent. It was also known as St. 
Martin’s Lent, because it began from that 
saint’s festival, which was its carnival. The 
reason assigned for the number of days being 
fixed at forty, is, that this number is represen- 
tative of the 4000 years passed by the world 
in preparation for the Messias, Charle- 
magne’s capitulary* had made the forty 
days obligatory on all, notwithstanding the 
silence of the canons on the subject. In the 
reign of Pepin, these forty days were reduced 
to four weeks, without losing the mystical 
meaning of the 4000 years. According to 
St. Jerome, it embraced five Sundays, and 
this same number is given in the Sacramentary 
of St. Gregory, and also in Egbert’s Pontifi- 
cal. Durandus also is of opinion that the fifth 
Sunday strictly belongs to Advent. Advent 
consisted of six weeks at Milan. St. Am- 
brose speaks in one of his sermons of the time 
of Advent, and of its observance being an an- 
cestral custom. That it consisted of six weeks 
we know from Raoul de Tongres ; from whom 
we also learn, that in his time (the fourteenth 
century) they still fasted at Rome. In the 
time of St. Charles Borromeo, the same space 
of time was allotted to this preparation. The 
Church of Toledo and the whole Spanish 


* We have already explained in a former article the 
nature of the capitularies, whence it will be seen that 
Charlemagne did 
matters, 


not pretend to authority in spiritual 











Church observed the forty days, as we learn 
from the Mozarabic Missal.* In some places, 
even after the reduction of the length of Ad- 
vent to four weeks, the whole forty days were 
observed, and that for many centuries. In the 
Council of Salzburg, in 1281, it is ordained 
that Advent should commence from St. Mar- 
tin’s day; and in the Bull for the Canonisa- 
tion of St. Louis, issued by Boniface VIIL, it 
is mentioned that this saint observed a fast 
of forty days before Christmas. St. Bede re- 
lates that St. Cuthbert passed an Advent of 
forty days, as also did a priest named Egbert. 
The manner of observance was as varied as 
the duration of Advent. In St. Leo's time, 
the faithful fasted thrice in the week, on Wed- 
nesday, Friday, and Saturday, as we do at the 
present day; this we find in his sermons on 
the December Fast. The second Council of 
Tours, in the year 567, can. 17, orders the 
monks to fast thrice a week during the months 
of September, October, and November, and 
during the month of December to fast every 
day. Such was the Advent of the monas- 
teries. That of the laity was differently re- 
gulated by the Council of Macon in 581, can. 
9, which ordered the Mass to be said as in 
Lent; from which canon the appellation of 
Christmas Lent probably arose. St. Gregory 
of Tours relates, that St. Perpetuus, one of his 
predecessors in that see, in the year 450, or- 


* Mozarabic is another form of the word ‘ Mixtarabic,’ 
and was applied to denote the Christians of Spain who 
preserved their religion whilst under Moorish domina- 
tion. This name was also applied to their litargy, which 
lasted till the eleventh century, when, at the instance of 
Gregory VIL. the Spanish Church adopted the Roman 
rite. o save this liturgy from being lost, Cardinal 
Ximenes founded in Toledo a chapel for the Mozarabic 
rite, with a college of thirteen priests, who were always 
to celebrate according to that rite. An edition of the 
Mozarabic Missal was published in 1500. It is also called 
the Gothic Missal, because it was in use when the V isl - 
goths abjured Arianism and embraced Christianity in 
the year 589. Its other name was given to it after the 


invasion of the Moors. 
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dered the faithful to fast:thrice in each week 
from St. Martin’s Day till Christmas. The 
first trace of the reduction of Advent is found 
in the letter of Nicholas I. to the Bulgarians. 

Abbo, abbot of Fleuri, or of St. Benedict- 
sur-Loire, a man of considerable learning, and 
of high standing in the age he ornamented, 
mentions the reduction of Advent by one 
third. The same is testified by Bernon, or 
Berno, abbot of Richenon, near the Lake of 
Constance, in the eleventh century.* 

Hitherto, the length and manner of observ- 
ing this fast varied according to the devotion 
of the people or the leniency of the Bishops ; 
but from this period a more general mitiga- 
tion begins to rule in all countries, although 
many monasteries continued to practise the 
full rigour of ancient times. It was never 
totally discontinued, nor were its privileges, 
such as the truce of Advent, as mentioned in 
the acts of the Council of Clermont, held in 
the year 1095, rendered valueless, or lost. 

In the commencement of the thirteenth cen- 
tury Innocent III. was consulted as to the ob- 
ligation of fasting during Advent by the 
Bishop of Bracara in Spain. The holy father 
replied that in Rome the fast had been al- 
ways observed. Urban V., in the fourteenth 
century, commanded his household to abstain 
only. St. Francis of Paula, in the fifteenth 
century, commanded his religious to fast only 
twice in the week. St. Charles Borromeo 
advised his people to fast during the entire 
Advent (which, as we mentioned above, was 
of six weeks duration in his diocese), or at 
least thrice in each week, Wednesday, Friday, 
and Saturday. 

At the present day the observance of the 
space of four weeks is universal ; though of the 
practice in the diocese of Milan, however, we 
cannot speak. The manner of observance is 
now as variable as formerly, different coun- 
tries following different modes, and diocese 
differing from diocese, even in the same 
country ; some fasting on three days of the 
week, as in England; others fasting or ab- 
staining according to the ordinances of the 
Bishops and prevailing custom of the province 
or diocese. 

Such, briefly, is the history of the insti- 
tution of Advent. We proceed to the con- 
sideration of the intentions proposed by the 
Church in the penitential exercises of this 
season. 

In his third sermon on Advent, Peter de 
Bloist explains how our Saviour visits us at 


* St. Peter Damian, on the other hand, states the con- 
temporary custom of observing an Advent of forty days. 
He was named de Blois from his native town. At 

our Henry the Second’s solicitation he passed some time 
at his court, but soon retired, and was employed by 
Richard Archbishop of Canterbury in transacting busi- 
ness with Alexander III. and Urban III. He had been 
made Archdeacon of Bath, but after Henry’s death re- 
ceived that of London in exchange, which brought him 
much labour, but a small revenue, He died in 1200. At 
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three separate periods and in three different 
manners. ‘“ Christ has already visited us b 
the Incarnation and Nativity.” The a | 
versary of this visit we prepare for as 
Christ were really to come again on po 
and in the same humiliation and suffering, 
The Church directs our thoughts special] to 
this object, as will at once be perceived s an 
examination of her office during this period 
The prophecy of Isaias, the prophet of the 
Incarnation, and of the principal circum. 
stances connected with that mystery and 
our Saviour’s sufferings and death, is placed 
before us for our meditation. At the various 
hours of the day at which she speaks to her 
Lord by her priests, she pours forth fervent 
addresses of ardent desire; and with an in- 
satiable thirst for the graces of the redemp- 
tion, she exclaims, “ Rorate cceli desuper, et 
nubes pluant Justum” —the Just One by pre- 
eminence, who came to impart his justice, his 
sanctity to us. 

“The second advent of Christ is uncer. 
tain,” because it entirely rests upon our own 
endeavours, and is dependent on our own wills. 
If we desire it and ask it, the Just One will ea- 
gerly obey the summons; but not so, if we, 
heedless of the fruit which would accrue to 
us from the visit, use the fearful liberty of 
refusing to afford Him shelter. This coming 
likewise is put before us, and our holy Mo- 
ther untiringly suggests to our souls senti- 
ments of sorrow and repentance. “ Veni ad 
liberandum nos — Ostende faciem tuam—Vi- 
sita nos in salutari tuo—Domine Deus vir- 
tutuin, converte nos — Leva Jerusalem oculos 
tuos ....ecce Salvator venit solvere te a vin- 
culo—Querite Dominum dum inveniri potest 
—-Veniet ut salvet populum suum.” At one 
time calling upon the mercy of God, at an- 
other rousing us to a sense of our necessities. 

The third coming of Christ is twofold, but 
on both occasions of awful import to each 
individual. “It is certain to take place, but 
the time and place are uncertain; for no- 
thing is more sure than death, and nothing 
more unknown than the day of its coming. 
The judgment-day will see the last coming of 
Christ, alike important with that when “ He 
comes like a thief in the night.” Although 
not touched upon by our author, it has a dis- 
tinct place in the office, the gospel of the first 
Sunday being the prophecy of our Saviour 
regarding the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the day of judgment. And, in another place, 
she calls the same to our mind—“ De celo 
veniet Dominator Dominus, et in manu «ls 
honor et imperium.” The same sentiment 's 
expressed in both of the hymns, which are 
said on each Sunday of Advent, in contrast to 
his first coming as a lamb, his second being 


the request of Henry he made a collection of his —_ 
to the number of 183. He has left a number of sermon 
and seventeen small works, 
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that ofalion. “The first Advent was hum- | 


ble and concealed; the second is mysterious 
and full of love; the third will be striking 
and terrible. In his first advent Christ was 
judged by men unjustly; in the second he 
justifies and sanctifies us by his grace; in the 
third he will judge all things with equity. A 
lamb in the first coming, a lion in the third, 
and in the second a friend full of tenderness.” 

The Advent office was compiled by St. Gre- 

gory the Great, and these three comings of 
Christ seem to have been kept in view in his 
choice of the lections and gospels. Nearly 
all the lections of the first nocturn are taken 
from Isaias, and consequently refer to the na- 
tural birth of the Messias. Those of the se- 
cond nocturn, with the exception of the second 
Sunday, consist of extracts from St. Leo’s 
sermons on the fast of Advent, in which is set 
forth the duty of penance and prayer, con- 
comitantly with the obligation of bestowing 
on the poor what we retrench from our suste- 
nance and pleasure. The third is recalled to 
us in the gospels; in that of the first Sunday, 
the last coming of Christ at the general judg- 
ment; in the second and third, his preach- 
ing among men, and shewing signs of his 
power, and the testimony of the Baptist to 
his being the Christ, is recorded; those of 
the Ember days and of the fourth Sunday re- 
late the incarnation, and the time of our Sa- 
viour’s birth, and the preaching of St. John; 
but in the gospel of the Sunday we are re- 
minded of the long preparation of the world 
for hiscoming. Weare particularly reminded 
of the accomplishment of the prophet Daniel’s 
prediction, of the expiration of the seventy 
weeks of years, the transfer of the sceptre 
into the hands of foreigners. In the gospel 
of the first Sunday the general judgment is 
mixed up with the destruction of Jerusalem, 
because the same signs which were prophe- 
sied by our Saviour as indicative of the one, 
also prognosticate the other. 

In the minor portions of the office, the ex- 
pectation and desire of the Messias is kept 
alive. In the invitatories and capitularies the 
addresses become more ardent and stirring as 
the festival approaches. “ He must increase, 
but John must decrease.” We are invited 
“to adore the King who is to come.” “ The 
Lord is nigh.” “ Rejoice always in the Lord : 
again I say rejoice .. . for the Lord is nigh.’ 
And on the vigil, “ To-morrow the iniquity 
of the earth shall be wiped away.” ‘ Mary’s 
days are accomplished that she should be de- 
livered, and bring forth her first-born.” 

The distinctive feature of Advent does not 
appear till the 17th of the month, the eighth 
day before the feast of the Nativity. On this 
and the following days the rubric ordains the 
recital of the greater antiphons before and 
after the Magnificat, each commencing with 
the exclamation “ O.” They are distinguished 

VOL, IV. ! 








as greater antiphons, because all other anti- 
phons, even such as are proper to the festival, 
must give place to these. They are addresses 
to the Messias under the appellation of the 
titles by which He is known in Scripture : 
O Sapientia! O Adonai! O Radix Jesse! O 
Clavis David! O Oriens! O Rex Gentium! O 
Emmanuel ! the supplication accompanying 
each corresponding with the exclamation. In 

the first, we beg for wisdom; in the second, 

that He who delivered Israel from Egypt will 

redeem us. In the third, “O root of Jesse, which 

stood as a sign to the people, come and deliver 

us.” In the fourth, “O key of David, liberate 

from prison thy fettered one, sitting in dark- 

ness and in the shadow of death.” In the sixth, 

“QO Orient, brightness of light eternal, and sun 

of justice, come and illumine thy people sit- 

ting in darkness and in the shadow of death.” 

In the seventh, “O king of nations, come and 

save man whom Thou didst form of the slime 

ofthe earth.” In the eighth, “O Emmanuel 

(God with us), our king and lawgiver, expec- 

tation of nations, and their Saviour, come to 

save us, O Lord our God.” They are sung 

before and after the Magnificat, to signify the 

close connexion between the Mother and the 

Son; the same motive which nearly always 

couples the Hail Mary with the Our Father. 

The number of these antiphons has not 
been the same at all times. Some Churches 
added two others, one to our Lady, and one 
to the angel Gabriel. To these two, three 
more were added by other Churches, one to 
our Saviour, another to our Lady, and the 
third to Jerusalem. 

The sorrow of Advent is not so unbroken 
as the grief of Lent, which ends in the cele- 
bration of the Passion; the event which it 
prefaces imparts to it a tinge of its own joy; 
the alleluia is not dropped throughout Advent, 
In other respects, the penitential character of 
the time remains undiminished ; the colour of 
the vestments is purple, the Gloria in excelsis 
and Je Deum passed over in silence. This 
feeling should not be violated by decking the 
altars with flowers or ornaments, betokening 
joy. An exception is made on the “ Gaudete” 
or third Sunday, because that day is appointed 
as a relief from sorrow. 

Another sign of the Lenten character of 
Advent is the laying aside of the dalmatie and 
tunic by the deacon and subdeacon at High 
Mass, the third Sunday excepted. These vest- 
ments are a sign of joy, as we learn from the 
ordination service. In lieu of these vestinents, 
the deacon and subdeacon put on chasubles, 
similar to that worn by the priest, but folded 
up as high as the breast in front. This ru- 
bric should be strictly observed by cathedral, 
collegiate, and regular churches ; other smaller 
churches are not strictly bound, according to 
Merati, to comply with this rule, but the deacon 
and subdeacon must serve in albs, not in dal- 
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matics. This rule holds for Lent, with the 
exception of “ Letare” Sunday. This is a relic 
of the ancient mode of vesting. In early 
times the chasuble* was common to priest 
and ministers. It enveloped the whole body 
from head to foot, one aperture being left for 
the head, which, of the whole body, was the 
only visible part. Thus clothed, the priest 
began Mass, and not until he approached the 
altar were his hands freed, by the ministers 
lifting up the sides of the chasuble, and ar- 
ranging it in folds on his arms. A relic of 
this is still preserved in the ceremonies of an 
Episcopal Mass; the Bishop does not put on 
the maniple until he goes up to the altar, nor 
did the priest when those chasubles were used ; 
it was put on then, because it was the first time 
the arms appeared. During the Mass, the en- 
cumbrance of the folds was relieved by the 
ministers holding them when the arms were 
much used. ‘The same custom is now observed 
at the consecration and at incensing, although 
no longer necessary. The ministers, however, 
whose functions were numerous and continued 
throughout the whole Mass, were not so as- 
sisted ; to avoid the impediment of the incon- 
venient amplitude of the chasuble, they folded 
them up in front over their arms, not at 
the sides as the priest did; their arms were 
thus at full liberty. This expedient did not 
fully answer its purpose, so that, when they 
had any particular function to perform, it was 
judged more convenient to take the chasuble 
off. The subdeacon thus laid it aside to read 
the epistle, but resumed it at its conclusion, 
there being little for him to do during the re- 
mainder of the Mass. The deacon did the same 
before chanting the gospel; but as his fune- 
tions were continuous, he folded it up in an 
oblong form, threw it over his left shoulder, 
and fastened it with the girdle under the right 
arm, to prevent its falling off. After the com- 
munion, having fewer duties, that part of 
the Mass resembling the first, he resumes his 
chasuble. After the introduction of the dal- 
matic and tunic for the deacon and his assist- 
ant, the old vestments and accompanying cere- 
monies were retained during Lent and Advent. 
The whole of this is still observed in the Church, 
although with considerable modifications. 

The prohibition of making no commemora- 
tion of the cross, on account of the anachronism 
of making a remembrance of the death of Him 
whose birth we are preparing to celebrate, is 
quite peculiar to Advent, 


CHRISTMAS, 
The Feast of the Nativity of our Lord is 
called Christmas from the custom of the 


_” This word is anglicised from the Latin word casula 
signitying a small house. It is applied to this vestment, 
because it was so large that one might move about in it 
4s in a small house. The word planeta means <a 


this is another name for this vestment, and is very appli- 
cable, y ap] 





Saxon Church, which designated a feast } 
some characteristic term added to the “in 
Mass; as Candlemas(s)-day is the name f 
the feast of the Purification of our Lady ™ 
cause candles were then offered at the nd 
for the use of the altar, Lammas-day* j, 
another example of the peculiarities of the 
Saxon nomenclature: this day is the first of 
August, and is called Lammas-day from the 
custom which existed at York, and most pro. 
bably in other places, of offering to the Arch. 
bishop during the Mass a lamb, because lam) 
ceases to be eaten at that time. The French 
name for this feast is Noél, from the word 
Emmanuel—the termination for the entire 
word. 

With Christmas-day commences the time 
consecrated to thanksgiving for the coming 
of Christ, equal to that which had been spent 
in preparation. It closes with the Purifica- 
tion of our Lady. Unlike Easter and Pente. 
cost, it is not a movable feast, and is never 
celebrated on any other than the 25th day of 
December. ‘The Pasch of the Jews was vari- 
able, being fixed on the 14th day of the first 
month, as was commanded to Moses in Exodus, 
and decreed by him in Leviticus; we have 
fixed Easter on the Sunday after the 14th 
day of the full moon of the vernal equinox, 
observing the same rule as the Jews, with 
the exception of confining it to the Sunday, 
Christmas, being independent of any similar 
regulation, is always celebrated on its own 
day. Great discrepancy has, however, existed 
in the Church both as to the month and the 
day on which the Nativity was supposed to 
have taken place; the Eastern Churches dif- 
fering among themselves, and from the Latins, 
who unanimously observed it on the 25th of 
December. Clement of Alexandria enters 
into a lengthy chronological discussion of the 
dates of the actions of our Saviour's life ; and 
with regard to the Nativity of our Lord, he 
states that some consider it to have been on 
the 28th of August, or 15th of the month 
Tldywy, and others on the 20th or 2st of 
April, the 24th or 25th of Pharmuth. Many 
Churches celebrated the Nativity and the Epi- 
phany both on the same day; and to the 
honour of these two passages in the life of 
Christ, others, and, in fact, most of the Greeks, 
added that of his baptism. 

The Latins, however, were considerably 
earlier than the Greeks in honouring the birth 
of our Saviour with a special feast, and in 
fixing the day on the 25th of December. 
They had anxiously laboured to ascertain oa 
exact day, and satisfactorily proved it to be 
that on which we now celebrate It. Their 
success was much facilitated by their posite” 
and the proximity of the necessary yen 
From the Gospel they ascertained that the 
1 of the same 


* In chap, xviii, of Leviticus we rea 
ceremony. 
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birth of Christ took place during the census 
ordered to be taken of the whole Roman em- 
pire by Augustus. The correctness of this 
statement, although questioned because we 
find no mention of this important fact in con- 
temporary Pagan writers, remains unshaken 
when we reflect that we have no history of 
the whole reign of Augustus. The archives 
of this census were preserved in Rome, open 
for inspection; and a reference to them in 
proof of the birth of Christ was frequently 
challenged to heathens and heretics by Justin 
in his Apology, and by Tertullian in the fourth 
book of his work against Marcion. St. Chry- 
sostom, while yet a priest at Antioch, delivered 
his discourse on Christmas, and therein speaks 
of the altercations of two classes of persons 
concerning this festival, some reprobating it 
as of recent introduction, and others defend- 
ing the antiquity of its observance. Against 
the first he declares that it had long been 
celebrated from Thrace to Gibraltar, although 
of only ten years’ date in the Church of An- 
tioch; that is, in the year 376, for this homily 
was delivered in 386. That the 25th of De- 
cember was the proper day for this feast he 
proceeds to prove by explaining the Gospel 
narrative of the census of Augustus; for the 
truth of which passage he refers them to the 
archives at Rome, where people might prove 
it for themselves; and if unable to do so, they 
must take it on the authority of those who 
dwell in Rome, who have proved it, and long 
celebrated this day as the feast of the Nativity. 
Another proof he adduces from the same Gos- 
pel, by examining the history of the promise 
and birth of St. John the Baptist and of the 
Annunciation to the Blessed Virgin. 

The Greeks, having no authority for fixing 
Christmas on any particular day, adopted the 
Latin custom, and from the fifth century ob- 
served this festival contemporaneously with 
the Western Church. 

For most of the circumstances connected 
with the birth of our Saviour we must, of 
course, take tradition as our authority; very 
few of them are related in the sacred Scrip- 
tures, although most probably known to the 
inspired writers, from their conversation and 
protracted intercourse and connexion with our 
Lady, during the four-and-twenty years she 
remained on earth after the ascension of her 
divine Son. 

It is generally believed that our Saviour 
was born on a Sunday—the day on which the 
Fathers place the creation of light. This is 
the more credible from the fact, that two 
other manifestations of light, or glory, the Re- 
surrection and Pentecost, occurred on the same 
day of the week. 











The place of our Saviour’s birth, as assigned | 
by authors of considerable weight, was not In | 


Bethlehem itself, but in the suburbs ; and 


this, on two accounts, seems to be true, — the | 


stable was a cave, or a hole in a rock, either 
an artificial excavation, or a natural recess in 
one of the hills’ sides by which Bethlehem is 
surrounded ; and if such a place were within 
the city, it would probably have been the 
property of some one, and occupied by some 
of the crowd who thronged the streets. St. 
Jerome mentions in two passages in his letter 
to the Virgin Eustochius, which is also called 

the epitaph of St. Paula, because it is a sketch 

of her life and a panegyric on her virtues, that 

it was not an ordinary stable erected for the 

shelter of cattle, but a cave in the rock, en- 

tirely corresponding with the place now vene- 

rated as our Redeemer’s birth-place. The 

tradition of the ox and the ass being in this 

cave is supposed by Tillemont and Calmet to 

have been originated in the fifth century. 

St. Jerome, however, in the letter already 

alluded to, supports the opinion of its not 

being a mere fiction, but a reality, and cites 

this circumstance as the fulfilment of the pro- 

phecy of Isaias i. 3: “The ox knoweth his 

owner, and the ass his master’s crib.” 

Baronius cites, in support of St. Jerome's 
notion, St. Gregory of Nyssa and St. Gregory 
of Nazianzen. A still stronger confirmation 
exists in the fact of the Church favouring the 
tradition, and alluding to it in her office on 
this day, in the response after the first lection 
of the second nocturn, 

In Aringhi's work on the Catacombs, called, 
“ Roma Subterranea,” is given a plate of two 
sarcophagi taken from the catacombs, on 
one of which several scenes of our Saviour’s 
life are represented, and in the centre that of 
the Nativity, the Child lying in the manger, 
the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, and one or two 
other figures, and the ox and the ass leaning 
over, and looking intently upon the Saviour. 
This is a proof of the existence of this tra- 
dition being of a much earlier date than the 
fifth century. 

The manger in which the Evangelist records 
that our Saviour was laid, was of wood, and 
was placed in a hole in the side of the cavern, 
The fragments of it are preserved at Rome in 
a crystal case, in the church of St. Mary Ma- 
jor, which is called S. Mariw ad Praesepe, and 
at the midnight Mass, which is usually sung 
by the Pope, it is carried in procession and 
laid upon the altar. The authenticity of this 
relic of our Saviour’s birth is considered to 
be most substantially authenticated : by it lies 
St. Jerome’s body, which had lain near it in 
Bethlehem. 

The only miracle recorded in the Gospel 
as annunciative of the birth of the Redeemer, 
is the apparition of the angel Gabriel (that it 
was St. Gabriel will appear from his being 
employed throughout the whole mystery of 
the Incarnation) to the shepherds. 

The first words addressed to them were, 


| «Fear not.” This is an exemplification of the 
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rule given by Benedict XIV. for ascertaining 
whether a vision be from God or Satan ; those 
of heavenly beings always inspiring fear first 
and joy afterwards, as occurred also in Za- 
chary’s case, when the angel Gabriel made 
known to him that he should have a son. The 
angel then announced to them the birth ofa 
“ Saviour, who is Christ the Lord, in the city 
of David. And this shall be a sign unto you: 
you shall find the infant wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, and laid in a manger.” These parti- 
culars were given to them, lest they should be 
deceived in their expectations, thinking, ac- 
cording to the general belief of the Jews, that 
the Messias would come in power and majesty ; 
the circumstance of his being laid in a manger 
would prevent them seeking for Him among 
the palaces of the great, or at the caravansera. 
In confirmation of the truth of what the angel 
informed them, the songs of the angels in 
heaven, praising God, were permitted to reach 
their ears. The words of this celestial hymn 
— Gloria in excelsis Deo, et in terra pax homi- 
nibus bone voluntatis,” have heen variously in- 
terpreted, some referring the words “ bone vo- 
luntatis” to “ paz,” thus giving it the meaning 
of “peace of good-will to men;’’ the other 
division understand ‘ bone voluntatis”’ as rela- 
tive to “ hominibus.” 

In Catholic countries there is an almost 
universal custom of having a manger filled 
with straw, containing the form of an infant, 
in some part of the house, or raised on a throne 
in the church, In Spain, the whole mystery 
is often dramatised to an extent which, to 
some English eyes, would appear unwarranted 
and ill advised. A stable is erected outside 
the town, and in it are grouped an ox and an 
ass, several persons representing the Blessed 
Virgin, St. Joseph, and the shepherds; an in- 
fant laid in a manger; the people crowd round 
this with lighted torches, and there perform 
their devotions. The origin of this custom 
may be ascribed to the devotion and faith of 
the mother of St. Francis of Assisium ; whence, 
perhaps, the extraordinary devotion of St. 
Francis to the mystery of the Nativity. In 
the ardour of his zeal to promote the love of 
the faithful for our Saviour in this mystery, he 
applied to the Pope for permission to carry 
out his design; and this being secured, he se- 
lected a stable, or a building similar to one, 
and placed in it a manger, some straw, an ox 
and an ass, and invited thither numbers of 
people, celebrated Mass on a highly decorated 
altar, illumined by a multitude of wax lights, 
sang the gospel, and preached with touching 
devotion and tenderness.* It is a curious fact, 
and not unworthy of remark, that the cave or 
stable of Bethlehem in which our Saviour was 
born is now under the care of the Franciscan 
monks, and ean be entered only from their 
church. It contains an altar anda picture of 

* Ribadaneira, 





the Nativity; its walls are faced with marble, 
and a star of different coloured marbles marks 
the spot where He lay. This custom still re. 
tains a strong hold on the Spanish Catholic 
This dramatising of religious mysteries among 
the Spaniards is not confined to Christmas ; on 
the Purification likewise, the whole scene of 
the presentation of the Child in the temple is 
acted ; a child is presented to the priest at the 
altar by a veiled female, and with a pair of 
turtle doves in a richly ornamented basket, 

Christmas is the only festival which brings 
with it privileges, or exemptions from the ge- 
neral Jaws ofthe Church. These privileges 
are two, one for the clergy, and one for the 
laity. All priests, except those who on this 
day celebrate their first Mass, are, on this 
feast only, permitted to offer the holy sacrifice 
thrice. This privilege was originally confined 
to the Pope, other priests saying two Masses, as 
was the contemporary custom in the French 
Church. The reason of the Pope’s celebrating 
the third Mass was on account of his visitin 
the Church of St. Anastasia on that day, who, 
by many, is considered to have been present 
at the birth of our Saviour, and performed for 
our Lady the office of midwife. When the 
Roman order of the offices was introduced 
into France under Charlemagne, this custom 
was taken up first by the Bishops, and after- 
wards by all the priests. In the earlier ages, 
priests sometimes celebrated more than once 
on the same day. The discipline of the Church 
on this point has now changed, following the 
alteration of the custom which sanctioned the 
celebrating Mass and receiving communion 
after the evening meal. Now, priests are not 
allowed, when they celebrate more than ‘one 
Mass on the same day, to drink the ablutions 
of the first Mass, or on Christmas Day of either 
the first or second, but are required to reserve 
them, and receive them after the communion 
of the last. 

When the custom of allowing only one 
Mass in a city, at least on Sundays and 
Feasts, and that to be said by the Bishop, was 
the discipline of the Church, all the priests as 
sisted at the sacrifice, and offered it with the 
Bishop, enunciating all the prayers, and like- 
wise the words of consecration ;* a remnant of 
which custom is preserved in the ordination 
service, where the newly ordained priests ac 
company the Bishop, who speaks aloud during 
the whole of the Mass, pronouncing the words 
almost simultaneously with him. , 

The other privilege is common to bot 
clergy and laity, that of being exempted nn 
the law of abstinence if Christmas-day fal 
on a Friday or Saturday, as may happen ™ 
Catholic countries: “ Propter excellentiam 
Festi,” as Honorius III. says. It was men 
tioned by Nicholas 1. also in his instruction 
to the Bulgarians. Among the Greeks 
* Amalarius, De Divin. Offic.; Mabillon, Ordo Rom 
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abstinence at all is observed during the Do- 
decameron from Christmas till Epiphany, In 
Catholic countries the abstinence of Saturday 
is suspended during the six weeks after Christ- 
mas. In the middle ages Christmas conferred 
also the privilege of the “ week of remission,” 
during which creditors could pursue no claim 
on their debtors; it was extended also to 
Easter and Pentecost. In those times a pe- 
culiar ceremony was performed in the Papal 
chapel during matins: a helmet and sword 
were blessed for a knight or prince, and if 
the individual for whom they were destined 
was present, he chanted the fifth lesson, hold- 
ing the newly blessed sword in his hand; the 
antecedent ceremony being, that he should ap- 
proach the feet of the Pope, draw his sword, 
and touch the ground with its point thrice, 
and brandish it thrice; then procceding to 
the lectern, should take off his helmet, and 
put on the cope, The reason of this is, be- 
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cause the lection is illustrative of the combat 
between Christ and the demon; because it 
commences with “Exiit edictum de Cesare.""* 
This ceremony was instituted by Charlemagne, 
who chanted the gospel of the midnight. 
Three Masses are celebrated on this day, 
to commemorate and honour the three births 
of Christ: his birth or eternal generation in 
the bosom of his Father, his birth from the 
womb of the Blessed Virgin, and his birth in 
Just souls. The first of these is commemo- 
rated in the Midnight Mass, the second in the 
Aurora Mass, and the third in the Mass of 
Noon, for which reason the opening of St. 
John’s Gospel is appointed to this Mass; the 
epistle is a passage from St. Paul's Epistle to 
the Hebrews, on the eternal generation of the 
Son. The Pontiffs celebrated the first of 
these at St. Mary Major’s, the second at the 
Basilica of St. Anastasia, and the third at the 
Vatican. M. 
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The Houses of God: as they were,—as they 
are,—and as they ought to be. A Sermon. 
By the Rev. A. J. Dayman, Curate of St. 
John Baptist’s, Wasperton, Warwickshire, 
late of Exeter College, Oxford. Rivingtons. 

Or all the ecclesiastical phenomena of the past 

quarter of a century, there are few more cu- 

rious than the architectural revivalism which 
has sprung up in the Protestant Church of 

England and the Dissenting communities of 

this country. Endless as are now the new 

Gothic edifices,—Anglican, Independent, Me- 

thodist, Baptist, and Socinian, — which greet 

the eyes of the traveller whithersoever he 
roams, in country or in town, it is difficult to 
realise the fact, that it is not yet a quarter of 

a century since this devotion to the esthetics 

of religion was born in the land. We remem- 

ber well the period when,—the Catholics being 
preeminent in the cultivation of ugliness,—-a 
new church or chapel was not only a rarity, 
but when it was erected was usually a dole- 
ful, hideous, whity-brown, brick production, 
modelled on the true conventicle type, intole- 
rably unhealthy, extraordinarily inconvenient, 
and expressing in an infinitesimally minute de- 
gree the ideas of worship and prayer. Inability 
forbade the Catholics to build; want of ineli- 
nation forbade the Nonconformists ; and Acts 
of Parliament forbade the Established Church. 

Iiere and there a triumph of industry, energy, 

and art was called into life by some seli-deny- 

ing priest, some speculating builder, or some 
fanatical expounder of Evangelicalism. But 
these things were rare ; and whensoever the 





stagnation of the times was broken, so far as 
the appearance of the newly-created edifices 
was concerned, one was tempted to join in Dr. 
Johnson’s cry, when a certain lady extolled her 
daughter's musical performance as a thing most 
difficult of execution, “It is to be regretted, 
madam, that it is not impossible.” 

At last the movement began. Orpheus 
struck the lyre, and the stones were instinct 
with life. Lord Liverpool—(for we are not 
about to speak of the architectural movement 
in the Catholic Church) —passed an Act of 
Parliament; and commissioners, noble and epis- 
copal, began to sanction and encourage the 
building of churches. London, especially in 
its suburbs, and various country towns and 
cities, responded to the sound, and a consider- 
able number of edifices were reared, aping the 
Italian forms and the classic grace of the build- 
ings of Wren and Gibbs, and at a respectful 
distance copying the Catholic churches of Italy 
and France. The movement, however, was for 
some time only Act-of-Parliamentary, and in no 
sense did the people, or any heartily interested 
class of the people, take it up. The whole 
affair partook largely of that truly English spi- 
rit which, by a word untranslatable (we sus- 
pect) into the other tongues of mankind, we 
designate jobbing. VPews and pulpits reigned 
triumphant in the dismal fabrics ; architects 
and builders sent in enormous bills; and res 
calcitrant parishioners were muleted of large 
additional church-building rates. : 

By and by, while a zeal for the beauties ol 

* Dom. Martene. Albertus Argent. 
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the house of God was rapidly increasing in 
the general body of English Catholics, all at 
once the architectural tide among Protest- 
ants not only took a turn, but began to flow 
with a torrent that astonished the hum-drum 
world, which had accounted even Lord Liver- 
pool something like an ecclesiastical revolu- 
tionist. After a few premonitory symptoms, 
the Established Church went mad on the sub- 
ject of Gothic architecture. Bishop and dean, 
rector and curate, High Church and Low 
Church, took to building Gothic churches 
with a perfect frenzy of zeal. Marvellous were 
the works of art then called forth by the ge- 
nius of Britain. Indescribable were the efforts 
which for some years bore testimony alike to 
the enterprise, the extravagance, the bad taste, 
and the ignorance of their promoters and de- 
signers. The superb remains of mediaeval 
splendour which still survive in rich profusion 
were copied with ambitious but blundering 
hands; and not content with a humble imita- 
tion of the modest parish-church of other days, 
nothing would satisfy the aspirations of church- 
builders but designs after the patterns of ca- 
thedrals and abbeys, and plaster imitations of 
chapels on which the wealth of kings and pre- 
Jates had been lavishly expended 

Meanwhile criticism seized the pen, and 
praised and blamed with no sparing hand. 
Books, pamphlets, and periodicals took up the 
“ church-building question ;” societies were 
formed, architects were brushed up, carica- 
tures laughed down the most flagrant of the 
new enormities, while a powerful impetus was 
communicated to the work, and a semblance 
of vital power spread over the whole, by the 
self-denying views of the new Oxford school, 
which was now beginning to make itself heard 
in the nation. Puseyism, animated by certain 
sparks of the old Catholic fire, loudly pro- 
claimed that it was the worship of Mammon 
which had put an end to church-building since 
the epoch of the Reformation; and that no 


man who wanted to save his soul could do | 


better than foster the erection of superb and 
highly-adorned churches, signifying, as far as 
Bishops and Ecclesiastical Courts would per- 
mit, the great forgotten doctrines of the Real 
Presence, of Baptismal Regeneration, and of 
prayer. 

By degrees good taste increased, and know- 
ledge began to prevail. Church-builders were 
scourged so remorselessly by critics, that for 
very fear architects and clergy began to look 
well to their doings. The British Critic and 
the Eeelesiologist took the lead in the work of 
castigation ; while ever and anon a few words 
of severe remark from a Catholic writer quick- 
ened the zeal of Anglo-Catholies and Establish- 
mentarians alike. The epidemic also spread 
among the Dissenting communities. Livery 
cnet the oun began to be preached 

a x0thiec roof; and for once at 
least, the frightful, grinning faces, and spor- 
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tive monsters, which our middle-age ancestors 
delighted to see in the house of God, found a 
fitting habitation, and mutely testified to the 
amazement with which their original inventors 
would have listened to the discourses of a Me. 
thodist, a Calvinist, a Lutheran, or a philoso. 
phical Christian. And now the esthetic re. 
vival seems firmly rooted in the land. At the 
first blush of a new Gothic building, one can 
form not the faintest conception of the theo. 
logy which finds a home within its walls, 
Many a fourteenth century edifice, with nave, 
transepts, and chancel, bright with coloured 
glass, and sparkling with pinnacles and dainty 
tracery, is found to resound to the declamations 
of an inspired tea-dealer, or to expositions of 
the mythical character of the dogmas taught 
by the Apostles. 

And amidst all this architectural epicurism, 
we mark an ever-increasing self-complacency 
in the members of the Anglican Church, and 
a belief that this multiplication of lofty roofs, 
and sculptured capitals, and gorgeous windows, 
is not only a sign of the spiritual life of the 
body, which thus expresses her inward, evan- 
gelical loveliness, but is, moreover, a true re- 
vival of all that was best and most primitive in 
medieval times. Many and many a fond heart 
—and we say it with no feelings of unkindness 
or satire—dwells with delight upon these copies 
of ancient splendour, and rejoices to persuade 
itself and others that the Church of England 
is thus making glorious that which is really the 
house of God, and attracting the heart of poor 
and rich alike to the place where God’s honour 
dwelleth. The measure of success which has 
attended the efforts of church-builders, the ge- 
neral desire for church restoration and decora- 
tion, the aversion to high-backed pews, plaster 
Cupids, and images of lions and unicorns; the 
passion for painted glass, for gilding, and for 
painting ; the fondness for mediaeval remains, 
and the tenderness with which every ancient 
fragment of other days is caught up and che- 
rished ; all these things combine to fill the souls 
of many an honest and kind-hearted Church- 
man with a belief that the mind of England 1s 
gradually finding a home in these decent or 
costly edifices. They will not believe that 
all this movement is not deeply and fervently 
religious. They cannot endure to regard it 
as a mere frigid or professional estheticism. 
Their eyes wander, with pleasing emotion, over 
the resuscitated gilding of walls, the daintily 
carved foliage of capitals and mouldings, the 
glowing hues in which saints and martyrs 4p- 
pear, looking down upon them from golden 
niches in “ monumental” windows ; and they 
ask, Is not this spiritual life? Will not this 
attract the poor? Is it not better than loading 
our sideboards with silver, and decking o¥f 
drawing-rooms with hangings of velvet an 
satin? Does it not speak to the soul, of = 
gone glories, of faith, and austerities, and t F 
power of the Church over the world? A® 
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will not the great heart of England once more 
love to dwell in these tabernacles, and, amidst 
their reviving splendours, anticipate the bless- 
edness of the eternal home ? 

The author of the sermon before us is not 
behind his coadjutors in thus creating an ima- 
ginary world of spiritual beauty within the 
walls where the Anglican ritual is celebrated. 
Ile calls on his hearers, in earnest and sincere 
tones, to awake to a sense of their forgotten 
privileges, to look around them, and behold 
how all things tell of the glory of God, and 
the doctrines of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
IIe bids them listen to the sweet notes of the 
hells, inviting them with the voice of messen- 
gers from heaven. He reminds them how the 
church is the place for receiving absolution 
from sin, and for feeding on the body and 
blood of Christ, aud for praying for the souls 
departed. He speaks to them of the Commu- 
nion of Saints, to be realised and rejoiced in 
by those who now meet in an edifice reared 
by Catholic hands, when England was truly 
Catholic, 
the saints and martyrs, and calls on them to 
rejoice with those souls of the righteous whose 
bodies were of old laid in the dust beneath 
their feet, and who—he supposes—are viewing 
with delight the meeting and the acts of their 
spiritual children of the Church of England 
as by law established. Above all, he strives 
to rouse them to look back with sympathetic 
gladness to the day when a Catholic Bishop, 
with the Catholie ceremonial, first consecrated 
the venerable building to the service of Al- 
mighty God. 

‘* Enter,”’ says he, ‘‘ (as by easy sympathy you may), 
into the joys which must have gladdened their heart when, 
as on this day, they first saw the fulfilment of their 
prayers, the fruit of their oblations, the completion of 
their labours, the consummation of their dearest wishes. 
Consider what a blessed and joyful day this must have 
been to the young men and maidens, the old men and 
children, and all the faithful among the folk of Pack- 
wood, when many hundred years agone they first caught 
sight of the holy Bishop going forth with his priests and 
deacons to bless and hallow this their ground, by them 
set apart for the Lord, to receive it from their hands 
and offer it to Him; to consecrate these walls, and all 
within them, and dedicate them by a perpetual oblation 
unto the Lord for ever. How beautiful must their feet 


then have been to them! How gladsome must have 
sounded their voice of melody: how solemn the chant: 


imposing the procession of the white-robed choir | Oi tea tliat iene Sell: tain 
poy ee men Shr the virgins in the Gospel, with eye, by a natural instinct, fixes itself instantly 


lamps burning in their hands: what a blessed we 
monial to the people of this land: what a jubilee for the 
holy angels: what a day of confusion and vexation to 
Satan and all his demons! ‘ 
‘‘ How imposing to sce the light of this new city 
first giving out its light: how sweet to inhale the in- 
cense with which these walls were then first fragrant, 
to behold the symbolic lights then first shining ae 
men, from out upon the altar: to behold the aye 
covering the pavement with bended knee an — 
head, while the hands of the anointed of the — wer 
lift up in the sanctuary, and diffusing the Divine a 
ing which was descending on all alike : how soothing 
to catch the syllables of the Benedicti Aedes 
invoking in the consecrating prayer, ‘that t oes 
cible cross might guard the threshold of this church ; 


He tells them they are brethren of 
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on which he was 


that to all visiting it there might be peace with abund.- 
ance, sobriety with modesty, redundance with mercy ; 
that all disquietude and calamity might depart far from 
it, with want and pestilence, and the invasions of evil 
spirits ; that here, purified and blessed in every corner 
and recess, might ever reign the joy of quiet, the grace 
of hospitality, the abundance of fruit, the reverence of 
religion, copious salvation, and that those frequenting it 
might have with them the angel of peace, of chastity, 
of charity, and of truth.” What a s emn, calm im- 
pression must have hung around the whole building, 
and filled the hearts of the worshippers, while the choir 
were singing the Dedication Psalms of David: and one 
to another making glad response in the Benediction then 
invoked :—*‘ Peace eternal be from the Eternal to this 
house.’ ‘ May the Eternal Peace, which is the Word 
of the Father, be peace to this house.’ ‘ Peace to this 
house may the holy Consoler grant.’ ”’ 

And thus, with more than ordinary bold- 
ness, and more unmistakeably “* Popish” as. 
pirations, he gives utterance to the feelings 
which more or less move (we are confident) a 
far larger number of the clergy and laity of 
the Anglican Church than is now often sup- 
posed. Checked, frightened, confounded, and 
“halting between two sides,”’ as is that large 
body of persons who have taken up with the 
Tractarian theology as the true Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, so that, as a body, they are almost for- 
gotten by the nation, and ignored alike by Ca- 
tholics, Evangelicals, and men of the world ; 
still we cannot doubt that a considerable body 
of them sympathise with the preacher of this 
sermon in his longings for something better 
than the shadows and shams of Establishment- 
arian Christianity. Disorganised as are the 
Puseyites, lacking the guidance of any great 
and ‘commanding leader, and irritated with 
those who have left them and submitted to 
the Catholic Church, they still cannot tho- 
roughly persuade themselves that the Estab- 
lished Church is a true “ branch” of the 
Church of Christ, and they delight to rear 
and deck their material temples with a hope of 


| strengthening their convictions that they are 


“safe” where they are. 

To the Catholic, who perchance wanders into 
one of these richly-decorated and handsome 
buildings, modelled as nearly as may be upon 
the character of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, the first glance reveals the utter in- 
potence of all this outward religion to touch 
and guide the hearts of those who, in true ear- 
nest, are seeking “ rest for their souls.” His 


upon that object which, in his creed, consti- 
tutes the very essence of achureh ; and behold, 
instead of bread, he perceives a stone ! Around 
him are lofty, solid walls, superb windows, 
graceful arches, and stately columns ; above 
him hangs a solemn roof; beneath is a pave- 
ment strewed with evangelical symbols ; far 


| away, at the extremity of the building, is a 


mystic -looki: 4 chancel, sometimes guarded 
by a sereen, and adorned with lavish expen- 
diture and cultivated taste; but why re 
token of the spiritual banquet, for which all 
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these gorgeous trappings have been prepared 


is the 
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Where is the allar? And where is the Lord 
of the altar? At that very spot where—if all 
the rest were real and truly full of meaning— 
the utmost skill of the artist, and the most 
costly offerings of the worshipper, would be 
reasonably summoned to express the adoration 
and love with which the Christian prepares a 
place at once for sacrifice and for the feast of 
the soul, he beholds a laboured, struggling, 
and faltering effort to defy the decisions of 
prelates and courts of law, and to introduce 
into a Calvinist ceremonial the solemnities of 
Catholic belief. In spite of every thing that 
ingenuity, zeal, and money can achieve, in an 
instant the terrible truth is proclaimed. The 
presence of Jesus Christ is disowned in the 
society which meets in this building. A few 
men, here and there, may attempt to realise 
that awful and blessed Presence; a few men 
may writhe and torture themselves in efforts 
to escape the judicial declarations of that au- 
thority to obey which they have solemnly botfnd 
themselves; and the curious and instructed 
observer may detect certain peculiar symptoms 
of the efforts of such enthusiasts to force upon 
a Protestant temple the semblance of a Catho- 
lic church: but all is vain. If ever there 
was a palpable and universal failure, it is this 
conflict with the iron hand of Protestantism, 
waged by its sons in its own chosen retreats. 
If ever there was an unmixed and futile waste 
of power and splendour, it is this attempt to 
make glorious that structure where Jesus Christ 
refuses to dwell. 

The most perfeet of all the restored churches 
of the Establishment strikes a Catholic observer 
in some such way as the picture of a man 
without eyes. In an instant he sees into the 
very heart of that system which thus embodies 
itself in visible magnificence. He perceives in 
4 moment that this system has nothing to em- 
body which is divine. It ean speak of itself; 
it can declare its own zeal, its own self-denial, 
its own wealth, its own ingenuity, its own 
learning, its own good taste; but i cannot 
speak of Christ. It has but one symbol which 
even refers to Christ, and that one declares 
that Christ has departed. It places on its 
shivering table two candlesticks, with unlighted 
candles ; testifying thus against itself, and pro- 
claiming to those who have ears to hear, that 
the Lord of the temple has called around Him 
all those that love Him, and has departed 
thence, “ Arise, let us go hence,” said Jesus 
to his disciples in England 300 years ago; and 
When his sacred Presence was gone, the flame 
that at once typified and honoured it was 
quenched, And never, never—we assure 
our Anglican brothers—will their renovated 
cae become the home of this people 
— ‘seine returns and dwells again upon 

oe Geseerated altars. Sinners who seek 
calling itself'@ Christian chusch oaly bees 
ms na Bo ee wristian church, only because 

‘ergyman teaches that he believes, 








and that many others believe, the doctrine of the 
Real Presence in some indefinite form or other, 
If our Lord Jesus Christ had been truly pre- 
sent in the eucharistic rite in the Established 
Church, He would not have waited for a re. 
vived study of the Fathers in order to draw to 
Himself the hearts and souls which He died to 
save. The preaching, in a certain building, of 
the Real Presence will not make Christ ac. 
tually present there. ‘They may preach it till 
the last trumpet sounds throughout the world; 
but they will not alter the irrevocable law of 
Jesus Christ, and drag Him down from hea- 
ven, so to say, against his own omnipotent 
will. é; 

And therefore it is that all this architectural 
and antiquarian grandeur is vanity, and worse 
than vanity. It isa mere spreading of opinions 
and belief, and not a bringing down of Al. 
mighty God to the body and the soul of man. 
Oh, that we could open the eyes of our brethren 
according to the flesh to this most momentous 
and unchangeable distinction! Oh, that by our 
poor efforts we could dart one single ray of ce- 
lestial light into their minds, and convince them 
that the propagation of the most Catholic doe- 
trines concerning the Eucharist is not the calling 
down of Jesus Christ from his throne of glory! 
In vain they adorn their churches; in vain 
they speak of saints and martyrs; in vain they 
argue and prove that the Church has ever held 
the dogma of the Real Presence; in vain they 
silently defy the mandates of their superiors 
and magistrates, and strive to the utmost to 
make a Protestant communion-table look like 
a Catholic altar. One thing is still wanting 
upon the board they spread forth—the Son of 
God is not there! 

Vain, too, will be their labours to propagate 
among their people that feeling towards their 
churches which they know and see is cherished 
by the children of that Church of Rome, to 
whose calls of love they are deaf, and whose 
anathemas they defy. If they could know what 
it is which makes a church dear to the Cathio- 
lic, they would despise all these artistic and 
controversial labours as much as they now 
admire them. To us, the material chureh is 
nothing without the presence of Jesus Christ, 
sacrificed, fed upon, reserved, and adored upon 
our altars. Except with a view of honouring 
and meeting Him who is at once our Saviour 
and our God, we should not dream of making 
our churches any thing more than mere masses 
of brick and mortar. And still more, could 
they comprehend how, when our churches are 
mere shapcless masses of stone, OF wood, oF 
brick, or plaster, they are still to us the homes 
of our souls,—still more, we say; would they 
perceive the futility of all thoughts of ra 
up a Christian church without Christ himself. 
Inexplicable and paradoxical as the a 
Catholics appears even to enlightened Protest 
ants, perhaps in nothing is it more strange 4” 
incomprehensible than in this alternation 0 








magnificence and meanness which they per- 
ceive amongst us. How that can be the same 
faith and the same devotion which worships at 
Cologne, at Milan, or at St. Peter’s, and which 
is content with the wretched hovels, or vulgar 
conventicle-looking erections which are termed 
“ Catholic chapels” in this kingdom, they can- 
not understand. Yet the solution of the enigma 
could be furnished by the simplest Catholic. 
It is not marble, cedar, and gold, which con- 
stitutes the Christian church, but the presence 
of Jesus Christ. When our means permit it, 
we honour his earthly dwelling-place with the 
choicest of our offerings; but when we can do 
little more than nothing to express our love 
and adoration, still his presence is ever the 
same ; and wheresoever He comes, there we 
delight to be. 

Do Protestants imagine that it is because of 
their splendour, their images, their pictures, 
and their ceremonial, that Catholics flock to 
pray, at all hours and in all seasons, to their 
churches? Do they think that our churches 
are generally kept open through the day, be- 
cause they are magnificently adorned, and 
captivating to the natural sight? Do they 
fancy that those silent worshippers, scattered 
up and down the benches, or kneeling upon 
the stone floor, who continue their prayers, 
scarcely disturbed by the idle gaze or imperti- 
nent remarks of lounging visitors, are attracted 
by any worldly beauty or show? Do they 
believe that we snatch a few minutes in the 
midst of a walk, or a journey, or from our 
labours, to pray in one of our churches, be- 
cause there is a sort of magical charm in what 
We perceive around us? They may come to 
see the show; we come to adore and hold 
converse with our adorable Saviour. This it 
is which draws the Catholic to his house of 
prayer, and makes him prefer it for his devo- 
tions to any other spot he can command in the 
world. If it was only to pray before a crucifix, 
or some other image, or before a picture, or to 
touch himself with holy water, all this he could 
often do at home, with less trouble and no 
loss of time. It is to hold communion with his 
Lord and Saviour, present in the tabernacle of 
the altar, that he frequents the church, and 
makes it the home of his affections. Un- 


doubtedly it is a more gratifying and soothing | 


thing to him to pray in that which looks like 
a church, and which expresses his faith and 
love, and which calls to mind the glories of 
God and the triumphs of his grace, than to 
pray in a barn, or a bedroom, or an edifice 
like a Methodist meeting-house. 
parison with the influence of his knowledge of 
the presence of his divine Master, all these 
aids to his devotion are literally nothing. That 


which draws him with the cords of love is the | 


temple not made with hands, the tabernacle in 
which Almighty God vouchsafed to become 
incarnate for our salvation, and in which He 
now resides on every Catholic altar, alike in 


But in com- | 
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the gorgeous cathedral and the lowliest chapel 
on the mountain-side. 

Few points, indeed, in the manifold contrast 
which exists between Catholicism and her 
various counterfeits, are more instructive than 
this difference between the Catholic’s use of 
and love for his Church, and that of those 
Protestants who seek to arouse in themselves 
a similar feeling of delight in frequenting the 
house of God. All the preaching, all the scold- 
ing, all the example, which the zealous Angli- 
can can bring to bear upon a congregation, to 
induce them to enter their churches at other 
times besides the fixed times of public prayer, 
are hopelessly futile. They might as well stand 
at the door, and summon each wind of heaven 
in turn to enter in and do their bidding. But 
see what takes place in a Catholic congrega- 
tion, when the least painstaking efforts are 
made to encourage them to frequent their 
church or chapel for the purpose of private 
devotion. Little more than the bare permis- 
sion is all they need. A few suggestions, a 
few hints as to the blessedness of perpetual 
adoration of their Lord and Saviour, suffices, 
The priest has only to do his ordinary duties 
to his flock, to instruct them rightly in the 
elements of their faith, and to stir them up by 
an occasional word of affectionate warning, 
and at once all Catholics of any pretensions to 
sincerity and spiritual diligence will crowd to 
the sacred dwelling, and find no spot so sweet 
to their soul as that silent chamber where the 
miracle of the Incarnation is ever in perpetual 
renewal, and before which, as before the crib 
of Bethlehem, the wise man and the shepherd 
together fall prostrate and adore. 

“The Psalms of David, with pious Anglicans, 
are the object of the warmest eulogies, and, we 
indeed believe, of a very heartfelt love and re- 
verence. But we cannot forbear asking them 
whether in their mouths the expressions of the 
Prophet-King, in which he utters his deep af- 
fection for the house of God, do not savour of 
exaggeration and that false display of unreal 
feelings which they so justly condemn in their 
ultra-Protestant companions. Who but a Ca- 
tholic can, with pure, simple -hearted truth, 
adopt those endless strains in which the man 
after God's own heart pours forth his glad- 
ness then bowing down before the altar of 
his Lord? “Lord,” says he, “I have loved 
the habitation of thine house, and the place 
where thine honour dwelleth.” This is but 
one out of hundreds of such expressions, which, 
in David's mouth, were the utterance of a real 
truth ; for the glory and honour of the Almighty 
did indeed dwell, though after a less perfeet 
fashion, in his temple at Jerusalem, and in the 
humbler tabernacle where David worshipped. 
The book of Psalms literally overflows with the 
outpourings of a heart which loved to mect its 
God, not only in every place wheresoever it 
moved, but especially in one building, where 
it accounted that its God did specially dwell, 
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But what Anglican, with calm, unshrinking 


countenance, can appropriate these songs of 


the sweet singer of Israel, without actually 
lowering the blessings of the Old Covenant, and 
accounting that the honour of God's house was 
greater in the days of David than it is now? 
Alas! where is now that honour which of old 
time was offered to the Saviour of mankind 
in his countless homes in this haughty isle? 
«“ Where are thy altars, my King and my 
God?” would David now ery out, could he 
revisit for a while this lower world. ‘ Where 
is that sacrifice, with which Thou didst un- 
ceasingly renew the mysteries of thy passion ? 
Where that sacred banquet, with which Thou 
didst inebriate thy sons and daughters with 
new wine? Where is the incense that bespeaks 
the adoration of thy spouse, as she welcomes 
thine advent to her beating heart? Where 
are the white-robed bands, the mystic-vested 
priest, the jubilant song of joy, and the note of 








prostrate adoration? Where the lowly bend- 
ing of the knee, the gentle whisper, the re. 
verent calming of the countenance, and the 
smile of grateful joy, which tell that Thou art 
here upon earth still, blessing thy people, not as 
when the glory of the Lord of Hosts filled th 

temple at Jerusalem, but with an invisible : 
spiritual, an eternal glory, a glory all divine? 
Alas! they have thrown down thine altars 
and disowned thy presence, and slain thy 
priests with the sword, and they call thy peo- 
ple idolaters because they worship Thee. | 
hear that awful voice again speaking, and say- 
ing to this nation, as to that people whom it 
has chosen for its example, ‘ O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and 
stonest them that are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered together thy children, 
as the hen doth gather her chickens under her 
wings; and thou wouldest not.’ ” 
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Dichiarazione della Dottrina Cristiana ; com- 
posta per ordine della Santa Memoria di 
Papa Clemente VIII, Dal Ven. Cardinale 
Roberto Bellarmino. Roma, 1842.* 

An Abridgment of Christian Doctrine ; with 
Proofs of Scripture for Points controverted. 
Permissu Superiorum, London, printed in 
the year 1717.} 

As the whole subject of the duty of the laity 

to find an adequate support for their clergy 

must shortly be brought more urgently before 

English Catholics, it may not be without profit 

if we lay before our readers a few hints on the 

spirtt in which this good work ought to be 
accomplished, by recalling to their memories 
what the Church has taught on the subject of 
tithes. Whether actual tithes are due to the 
clergy or no, there can be no doubt that the 
selection ofa tenth part of our substance, first 
by the law of Moses, and secondly by the 

Christian Church, as the proportion of our 

wealth to be given to the service of religion, 

very plainly indicates ideas on the duty of 
almsgiving entirely at variance with those of 
modern times, 

The subject is, in fact, of so much import- 

. * « D2, Oltre ai comandamenti di Dio, vorrei sapere, 

Se ce ne sono altri da osservare?—M. Ci sono i co- 

Mag een della santa Chiesa, i quali sono questi.... 

v. Pagar le decime alla Chiesa.”—Bellarm. Dott. Crist, 
+ The fifth precept of the Church expounded. 


“ @. What is the fifth [precept f the C 119, 
To pay tithes to our ed pt of the Church]?—A. 


... & Why so?—A. Because they feed us spiritually, 
it is ft we should feed them corporally. 

ae = How prove you that?—A, Out of Gal. vi. 6: 
“et him that is catechised in the word communicate to 


him that catechiseth in all hi 

pe oods. And 1 Cor. ix. 13: 
They that crate eae yt Sc 
Abe, : ee _ altar participate with the altar.” — 





ance, that grave theologians have not hesi- 
tated to condemn, as guilty of sacrilege, those 
who refuse to obey the Church when she 
commands the payment of tithes. Thus Les- 
sius (lib. ii. cap. 16, n. 18), Elbel (n. 569), 
Sporer, and others. On the other hand, Croix 
and Tamburini, whilst they decline asserting 
that the non-payment of tithes involves so 
grievous a penalty, nevertheless determine 
such refusal to be a more grievous sin than 
irreligiousness, a sin tending against the re- 
verence due to God, “ because the payment of 
tithes is ordained for the recognition of God's 
supreme rule over us.” And Panzuti, the pre- 
sent General of the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer, speaking of the duty of the 
sheep towards their shepherds, writes, that 
“ besides the love, reverence, and obedience 
due to them, there is also the duty of the pay- 
ment of tithes; for as, under the old law, it 
was prescribed by God that a tenth part of 
the fruits should be paid by the other tribes 
to the Levitical tribe, from which the sacred 
ministers were taken, so, in the new law, it 
was just that the same should have also from 
the laity whence they might be decently sup- 
ported, and might more freely perform their 
sacred offices.”* ‘“ Hence,” says he, “ the pay- 
ment of them is de jure divino, although, as 
to the modus, it be de jure ecclesiastico, and 
depending on custom, whether, namely, the 
tenth, the eighth, or another part ought to 
be paid. Wherefore, in many places, when 
ANY OTHER congrua sustentatio is assigned ” 
the incumbent, it is not in use to pay tithes; 


* Inst. Neapoli, 1840, 1. 2, tr. 4, de 4to Decal. Prac. 
n. 179. 
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and therefore the received custom of the place 
is to be adhered to. But where the custom 
of paying them is in force, not to pay them is 
a grievous sin against religion, and contrary 
to justice, and therefore obliging to restitu- 
tion; and it is proved from the second and 
third Councils of Lateran, and that of Trent, 
which say, that ‘whereas the payment of 
tithes is due to God, and that they who re- 
fuse to pay them, or hinder those who give 
them, usurp the property of another, res alie- 
nas imvadunt...and that they who either 
withhold them or hinder them (from being 
paid) shall be excommunicated, nor be ab- 
solved from this crime until after full restitu- 
tion has been made.’ The holy synod fur- 
ther exhorts all and each that, of their Chris- 
tian charity, and the duty which they owe to 
their own pastors, they grudge not, out of the 
good things that are given them by God, to 
assist bountifully those Bishops and parish 
priests who preside over the poorer churches, 
to the praise of God, and to maintain the dig- 
nity of their own pastors, who watch for 
them.* And excommunication, reserved to 
the Bishop, is pronounced against regulars 
who, in sermons, should turn away the faith- 
ful from the payment of tithes.” 

Thus much it was necessary to premise, in 
order to set before our readers in a clear light 
the nature of the religious obligation, and at 
the same time to satisfy those who might be 
alarmed at learning the stringent manner in 
which the Church has spoken on the subject. 

It was one of the various heresies of John 
Wicliff, condemned by Martin V., in the Coun- 
cil of Constance, art. 18, that “tithes are 
mere alms, and that the parishioners may take 
them away at their own pleasure, on account 
of the sins of their prelates.” Thus, what- 
ever extortions may have been committed in 
troubled times in other countries, it was pe- 
culiarly reserved to England, amongst its varied 
inventions, to produce a heretic on the subject 
of tithes, 

But to our task. Tithes, says Ferraris, 
may be considered in a twofold light, namely, 
whether we look upon them materially, and 
according to their substance, as a stipend 
necessary for the decent maintenance of the 
ministers of the Church; or, secondly, for- 
mally, and according to a certain and deter- 
minate part of the fruits, namely, a tenth part, 
not an eighth or a twelfth. Now according 
to St. Thomas (2. 2. quaest. 87, art. 1), Pih- 
ring (lib. 3, decret. cit. 30, n. 6), Reiffenstuel 
(ib. n. 6), Engel (ib. n. 2), and others, whose 
opinion is called by Ferraris “ communissima, 


> . Bibli _ in re), tithes, considered | vag Se ' 
C ae has tale, temo ve a necessary sti- | tithes will not be due to the eae meee 
9 § ‘ | . a , i ’ 2 
pend for eh ple maintenance of those who | divino, for they would not then have the ti 


serve at the altar (altari deserviunt), are due 
to the ministers of the Church by natural, 
* Sess, 25, De Ref. c. 12. 
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divine, and human law—jure naturali, divino, 
et humano, 

They are due by the natural law, because 
the law of nature and natural justice dictate, 
that as the ministers of the Church give spi- 
ritual things to the people, the people in return 
should give them corporal things for their 
maintenance; for nature itself dictates to us, 
that he who does a service to another should 
receive from him his just return. 

They are due by the divine law, because 
the payment of them is expressly inculcated 
in various places of Holy Writ, Matt. x.: Our 
Lord, speaking of the ministers of the Church, 
says distinctly, “The workman is worthy of 
his meat.” And in Luke x.: “The labourer 
is worthy of his hire.” And the Apostle, 
writing to the Corinthians (1 Cor. ix. 7), asks, 
“Who serveth as a soldier at any time at his 
own charges?” And again (ver. 11): “If we 
have sown unto you spiritual things, is it a 
great matter if we reap your carnal things ?” 
And further (ver. 13): “ Know you not, that 
they who work in the holy place eat the 
things that are of the holy place; and they 
that serve the altar partake with the altar? 
So also rHE Lord ORDAINED that they who 
preach the Gospel should live by the Gospel.” 

They are due by human law, as is suffi- 
ciently proved by the various texts of the 
canon law on this subject, and particularly 
in chapter Commissum est, 4; cap. Pervenit, 
5; cap. Nuntios, 6; cap. Cum homines, 7 ; cap. 
Dilecti filii, 8; and in the whole of the title 
De Decimis. So in like manner in Sexto Cle- 
ment. et Extravagant, where the payment of 
tithes is prescribed throughout. So in chap- 
ter Admonemus, 2; cap. Precipimus, 3; caus. 
16, q. 2: and cap. Decimas, 1; cap. ervenit, 
3; cap. Quicumque, 4; cap. Omnes, 5; cap. 
Decimas, 6; cap. Majores, 8; caus. 16, q. 7. 
So also the Council of Trent, cited above. 

Hence we infer, that tithes, considered in the 
first point of view, as they precisely compre- 
hend the necessary maintenance of the minis- 
ters of the Church, are to be paid to them, al. 
though they have other means of living, as from 
a patrimony, a farm, or the like. And the rea- 
son for this is clear. Payments are not made 
to the clergy as a mere work of mercy, or by 
way of charity as an alms, but as a matter of 
strict right or justice, as a stipend due to 
labourers. Such is the doctrine of the great 
Jesuit Suarez (tom. i., de Regul. tract. 2, lib. 
c. xi, n. 9), and of the learned German Je- 
suit Layman (lib. 4, tract. 6, ¢. ii, n, 1), and 
of Pihring (locato citato, bp. 6). If, how ever, the 
clergy receive a sufficient maintenance from 
other ECCLESIASTICAL sources, in that case 


of necessary maintenance, and therefore the 
reason why tithes are said to be due jure na- 
turali et divino would cease; and, in fact, in 
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many places, as we all know, there is a regu- 
lar foundation from other sources for the 
priests of particular churches or parishes. 

So much for tithes considered materially, 
and as a necessary maintenance for the minis- 
ters of the Church. We come now to consi- 
der them in the second point of view, namely, 
formally, as a certain fixed portion or guota of 
the fruits of any possession, namely, the tenth, 
not the eighth or the twelfth. 

In the old law, tithes thus considered were 
due jure divino positivo, because such was 
the express command of God, and hence it 
could not admit of modifications from any in- 
ferior authority. In the new law, however, 
they are thus due only ex jure positivo canonico, 
or by the ecclesiastical law; and as they are 
thus a command of the Church, it is perfectly 
competent to the Church to modify them, but 
to no inferior authority. And as the Church 
is a spiritual power, hence the princes of the 
earth have no authority to interfere in what 
she decrees; and if the civil power seizes upon 
the tithes of the Church, and diverts them 
into other channels than those for which they 
are intended, the payment of tithes to that 
newly created power, or whatever it may be, 
at once ceases to be binding in conscience, 
nay rather should be resisted by all constitu- 
tional means as a grievous violation of the 
rights of the subject, and can only be made as 
a choice of the lesser of two evils, and as a 
tax imposed by the civil power, illegally in- 
deed, unconstitutionally, and in violation of 
the rights of conscience, but which those who 
are oppressed have not the power to resist. 

That tithes, formally considered, and ac- 
cording to a certain guota, were due in the 
old law de jure divino positivo, is clear from 
Exodus xxii. 29: “Thou shalt not delay to 
pay thy tithes and thy first-fruits.—Decimas 
tuas, et primitias tuas non tardabis reddere.”’ 
And from Leviticus xxvii. 30, 32: “ All tithes 
of the land, whether of corn, or of the fruits 
of trees, are the Lord’s, and are sanctified to 
Him... . Of all the tithes of oxen, and sheep, 
and goats, that pass under the shepherd’s rod, 
every tenth that cometh shall be sanctified to 
the Lord.— Omnes decime terre, sive de fru- 
gibus, sive de pomis arborum, Domini sunt, 
et illi sanctificantur. ... Omnium decimarum 
bovis, et ovis, et cupre, que sub pastoris virga 
transeunt, quidquid decimum venerit, sancti- 
ficabitur Domino.” 

That under the new law they are only, thus 
considered, due jure positivo canonico, seu ec- 
ctestastico, and not de jure naturali, or divino 
posttivo, appears from the reason, that the na- 
tural law would not require that more than 
* congrua sustentatio should be supplied to 
the ministers of the Church who minister unto 
us spiritual things ; and it is evident that the 
natural law would not exact the tenth part 
any more than a third, a fourth, or a thirtieth : 


au 


wherefore, under the natural law, previously to 
the law of Moses, there was no command to 
pay tithes, and it is hence probable that the 
offering made by Abraham to Melchisedec 
the priest of the most high God, of a tenth 
of all the spoils he had taken in battle, pro- 
ceeded merely from his goodwill, and was, as 
it were, a grateful offering in return for his 
sacrifice, and for the blessing he had given to 
Abraham previously to going to battle. So 
Jacob, by a special vow, devotes to Almighty 
God a tithe of all he should receive from his 
hands: “ Cunctorum, que dederis mihi, de- 
cimas offeram tibi.’’—Gen. xxviii. 22. 

It is clear that Christians cannot be obliged 
to pay tithes by force of the positive divine 
law, or the law of Moses, because the law 
of Moses, or the old law, as regards judicial 
precepts and ceremonies, is entirely abolished 
in the new. And more than this, the moral 
precepts of the old law are no longer binding 
precisely as commanded by Moses, but only 
as confirmed by Christ in the new law, or as 
they are supported by the natural law that is 
within us. So say Suarez and Pihring, quoted 
above. 

It is also clear that, under the new law, 
the obligation of paying tithes, formally con- 
sidered, is not de gure divino, but only de jure 
positivo canonico, seu ecclesiastico, for no such 
command is to be found in the New Testa- 
ment; hence it can only be a command of the 
Church, as is proved from the numerous texts 
de decimis in the whole of the canon law. It 
is farther proved from the fact, that tithes, 
by custom, have in some places been com- 
muted or diminished, and also, in regard of 
certain religious, have been wholly abolished. 
See cap. Licet, 11, and cap. In aliquibus, 32, 
de Decimis; and also the various Pontifical 
Constitutions contained in the Bullarium. 
This, however, could not be done, either va- 
lidly or lawfully, if tithes, formally considered, 
obliged under the new law de jure divino, for 
custom does not hold against the divine law; 
capit. Cum tanto, 11, de Consuetudine ; not 
in that case could the Pontiff dispense with it, 
from the fact that the law of a superior can- 
not be abrogated by an inferior. C. cum In- 

ferior, 16; de majoritat. et obedien. Et Clemen. 
Ne Romani, de election. 

We have chosen rather to tread in the foot- 
steps of those who have gone before us than 
to start any new theory on a subject at once 
so familiar to canonists and so completely 
ignored in these latter times in this England 
of ours. Our object is to make clear to the 
reader the nature of tithes, and the obligation 
of paying them. It will be seen from what 
has gone before, that there exists the positive 
command of God in the new law as ™ the 
old, that the faithful should support their pas 
tors who watch for them, and should supply 
them with decent maintenance, such as 1s 88” 
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ficient not merely for food and raiment, but 
for preserving them in that position which 
they are called upon to fill in the social repub- 
lic, congrua sustentatio. It will have been 
seen, moreover, that there is a positive com- 
mand of the Church,—that Church of which 
Christ has said, “He that despiseth you de- 
spiseth Me, and he that despiseth Me despiseth 
Him that sent Me,"—that there is, we repeat, 
a positive command of the Church, obliging 
the laity to the payment of a certain assigned 
part of the fruits of their possessions for the 
support of their clergy; a command binding 
under mortal sin, and whose violation, accord- 
ing to moral theologians, obliges to restitu- 
tion ; a command, moreover, the infraction of 
which, in the words of the intrepid Hilde- 
brand, the sainted Gregory VII., involves the 
awful guilt of sacrilege: “ Sciant se sacrilegii 
crimen committere ;” and hence its perpetra- 
tors incur the pain of eternal damnation,— 
“et eterna damnationis periculum incurrere.” 
In cap. Decimas, 1, caus. 16, quest. 7. 

In the earliest days of the Church, as we 
read in the Acts of the Apostles (i. $4, 35), 
Christians had all their things in common. 
Ilence there was then no precise necessity for 
tithes: nor do we hear that they then existed. 
When they were first enforced in the Church 
is a point controverted amongst ecclesiasti- 
cal writers: for even after the community of 
goods amongst Christians had ceased, so large, 
according to St. Cyprian,* were the offerings 
of the faithful, that the necessities of the 
Church were amply provided for, and hence 
there was no need of tithes. But when cha- 
rity grew cold, and these voluntary oblations 
came to be seriously diminished, then was it 
that the Fathers of the Church began to ex- 
hort the faithful to the payment of tithes, 
proposing for their example the law of Moses. 
See St. Austin, Ep. 85, ad Casulam Presbyter, 
and his book De decem Chord. c. 12. 

In the Greek Church tithes were never paid 
as adue. Nor can the precise time be fixed 
when they were first commanded by a special 
law of the Church in the Latin Church. One 
of the most ancient Councils that speaks of 
them is the second Council of Tours, held in 
the year 567. But the second Council of 
Mascon (anno 585) in Burgundy, seems to 
imply that tithes were paid before the year 
567. This Council, in its fourth canon, or- 
ders the offertory to be made every Sunday 
by all men and women, “ that by these obla- 
tions they may both be freed from the fetters 
of their sins, aud may deserve to be compa- 
nions with Abel, or with others who offered 
justly.” And the Council pronounces ana- 
thema against the disobedient. The fifth 
canon deprives of communion those laymen 
who do not pay tithes to the Church.t 


* Ep. lib. ad Cler. et Pleb. Turrit. : 
+ Nat. Alexandr. H. E, in swe, sextum, art, 38. 
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But, however involved in obscurity be the 
precise time when tithes were first commanded 
by the Church, one thing is quite certain, that 
the payment of tithes, or their proper substi- 
tute, is now enjoined; and that those priests 
who are placed by our Bishops to preside over 
certain districts or parishes have a positive 
right to support from all members of their 
flock who dwell within the bounds of their 
parish. Let the people make as large offer- 
ings as they choose for the glory of God's 
house in other places ; let them assist as they 
think fit the ministers of religion of other 
districts, in the way of free presents, and the 
like ; the strict obligation still remains of pay- 
ing a fair support to their own pastors, who 
watch for them, and who are appointed by 
the Bishops, whom the Holy Ghost hath placed 
to rule the Church of God, 

It will have been seen from our previous 
remarks, that the Council of Mascon enjoined 
both the offertory, in which all were to join, 
and the payment of tithes; and it is this dou- 
ble mode of supplying the wants of the clergy, 
and thus providing for the spiritual welfare of 
the faithful, that we should wish to see fully 
carried out in this country. This double mode 
would thus be at once apostolical and emi- 
nently Catholic, and would soon obtain much 
more general favour with the laity than the 
present objectionable mode of bench-renting. 

Further, to contrast the two opposing Sys 
tems, we will put a case which of course is 
common in every Catholic congregation. Two 
honest citizens, gaining their livelihood by 
the profits of a trade, frequent the same 
church; let them be called A. B. C. and 
X. Y.Z. The profits of each of them average, 
we will say, something like two hundred 
pounds a-year; but A. B. C. has a wife and 
ten children to provide for, X. Y. Z. luxuri- 
ates in single blessedness. They are both ex- 
cellent Catholics: hear Mass every Sunday, 
perhaps on the week-days too, X. Y. Z. has 
his seat in the chapel, for which he pays five 
shillings per quarter: he drops a fourpenny- 
bit into the collection as the offertory is being 
made ; moreover, he subscribes to the schools, 
and considers that he has complied with all 
the obligations of a good Catholic towards the 
Church. A. B.C., with his large family, oc- 
cupies a whole bench, which is perhaps made 
to serve for the whole family by their attend- 
ing at two Masses, half at one and half at the 
other. For this accommodation he pays thirty 
shillings per quarter, and each one of his 
family drops a trifle, be it only a penny, into 
the offertory-box as it passes ; and in all other 
things he subscribes according to his means, 


| and is not wanting in mercy towards the poor 


of Christ. Now it is clear upon the very face 
of things, that here is a manifest inequality 
in the modus in which these two good citi- 


| zens are called upon to contribute to the sup- 
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port of their pastors. Common sense would 
tell us, that he who has the most relative capi- 
tal at his command should be called upon to 
contribute most largely to the wants of his 
clergy; while, by the system of bench-rents, we 
proceed exactly in an inverse ratio. Intro- 
duce a better system, and things are brought 
to their proper level. The house of God is 
wholly free to all alike; A. B.C. no longer 
feels the burden of his large family whenever 
he goes to church; and X. Y. Z., on con- 
sideration of getting his seat for nothing, gives 
much more largely in the offertory. The same 
would be the result, if, in addition to this, a 
halfpenny were paid for a chair. 

And we may observe, that canonists reckon 
tithes amongst the chief rights or dues of 
parish priests. They are divided into real 
and personal. Real tithes arise from the 
produce or fruits which nature produces, 
whether spontaneously or through the in- 
dustry of man; as the tithes of corn, wine, 
olives, apples, and other orchard fruits, of the 
young of animals, and of such animal produce 
as milk, wool, eggs, honey, butter, and cheese. 
For in pecudum fructu etiam fetus est sicut 
et lac, et pilus, et lana, |. 28, D. de usuris, 
These real tithes are also called predial, as 
arising from a farm or estate (predium), and 
from the soil. And to this head are also to 
be referred civil fruits or products arising 
from the rents of a house or farm, or from 
interest on money, or valuation according to 
a man’s property, and the like. Personal 
tithes are those which depend on the profits 
gained by industry, art, or ability. To this 
head are referred profits on manufactured 
goods, merchandise, or the windfalls of a mer- 
chant, from salaries received on account of 
any employment or dignity, the profits of busi- 
ness farmed to another, a soldier’s pay, booty 
taken in war, money obtained by the chase, 
shooting, or fishing. 

There is this difference between these two 
species of tithes, that real tithes are due 
without the expenses being deducted, and 





they are due to that church within imi 
of which those fruits arise. Perwanal ian 
are only due after deducting the expenses 
or on the net profit, otherwise it could not 
be called gain; and these are due to that 
church within whose limits the person lives 
who enjoys the gains from which they arise, 

Here naturally arises the question, Who is 
obliged to pay tithes, from what is he obliged 
to pay them, and in what manner? Without 
entering into the question of the degree in 
which this obligation is binding when not 
enforced by ecclesiastical authority, we may 
safely say that the Church has generally made 
it a rule that all the faithful shall pay tithes 
of every thing that they may lawfully acquire: 
“ Fidelis homo de omnibus, que licite potest 
acquirere, decimas erogare tenetur.”—C, 93, 
He who possesses a farm or estate, by a secu- 
lar title, within the district of the church or 
parish in which the tithes are due, is bound 
to pay predial tithes. He who receives sa- 
craments from the Church, namely, every bap- 
tised person, is bound to personal tithes, and 
that to the church within whose limits he 
dwells. Amongst personal tithes must also 
be reckoned the rights of the stole, as fees at 
baptism, marriage, mortuary fees, and Easter 
offerings, &c. This, we say, at least shews 
the spirit in which the Church enjoins her 
children to fulfil thea postolic precepts respect- 
ing the maintenance of the clergy. 

We may here remark, in reference to our 
own country, that at the Council of Grately, 
the royal residence of Athelstane, in Hamp- 
shire, held in 928, kings and princes were 
held to be liable to the payment of tithes, an 
example of piety and devotion to the Church 
which it would be well had it been followed 
in these latter times; instead of which, those 
who are in power seem to have vied with 
each other in despoiling the Church of her 
riches; and, as if taking a lesson out of their 
book, many of our Catholics of this day seem 
disposed to deny the right of the clergy toa 
maintenance from their flocks. 
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John Howard, and the Prison-world of | 


Europe. By Hepworth Dixon. Jackson 
and Walford. 
Ir the national self-admiration of English- 
men were not incorrigible, this book might do 
them some good. If it were not devoutly 
believed by every man, woman, and child of 
the Protestant persuasion, and (we are sorry 


to add) by some Catholics also, that a kind of | 
exemption from the curse of original sin is a | 
part of a Briton’s birthright, we might hope | 


| 


to see a brief lull in the storm of panegy- 
rics with which our fellow-countrymen cease 
not to flatter one another from generation to 
generation. Pious, benevolent, enlightened, 
philanthropic, self-denying, civilised, gentle- 
manly, wise, prudent, prosperous, and, im 
short, immaculate, as is this present age, be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt, even to the 
meanest capacity, the story of Britannias 
prison-world before the days of Howard 
might suffuse her cheeks with at Jeast a tram 








sient blush of shame. Though it cannot be 
denied, except by the most obtuse or the most 
unpatriotic, that we are an example to every 
nation on the face of the earth, and that (not- 
withstanding the cholera, the potato-blight, 
and the national debt) we are Heaven's most 
distinguished favourites; and that while all 
Europe (including Belgium, Holland, Sweden, 
Norway, Russia, and other countries) is 
groaning under Popery and revolution, we 
alone—for our virtues—are exempted from 
all sorrows; still it might be admitted that 
there was a time when the perfections of our 
national maturity were dimmed by a few 
trivial defects, and when this present Chris- 
tian millennium, under which we are now so 
happy as to be living, had not yet beamed in 
all its radiance upon our shores, 

The story which is here told of what Eng- 
lish prisons were before the commencement 
of that reform which was mainly owing to the 
exertions of Howard, is in truth so terrible, 
that we should scarcely be surprised if its 
truth were denied by many of our most obsti- 
nate daudatores temporis acti, were it not that 
the proof of the atrocities practised by our 
fathers is beyond all possibility of contradic- 
tion. The mind shudders to read of the 
scenes which the benevolent energies of the 
zealous nonconformist discovered to be liter- 
ally universal throughout the realm of England 
scarcely half a century ago. And again and 
again does the author of the volume before 
us, with all his Protestantism and insular pre- 
judices, confess that at the time when Howard 
commenced his labours there was perhaps no 
other kingdom in Europe which was to be 
compared with England for the crimes which 
she committed within her prison-walls upon 
the souls and bodies of those who were unfor- 
tunate or guilty. Blinded as was the Protes- 
tant zeal of Howard himself to the real nature 
of society and religion in the many continen- 
tal countries which he visited, he admits with 
shame to himself that, notwithstanding many 
glaring evils in certain places, on the whole 
the prison-world of Europe was a paradise of 
enjoyment and innocence compared with those 
hells on earth in which the victims of English 
law literally rotted away in anguish and death. 

In the life before us Mr. Dixon has collect- 
ed a large amount of very valuable informa- 
tion in connexion with the life and labours of 
his hero, which, notwithstanding his own gran- 
diloquent style, gives his book a real and a per- 
manent value. He also details more events 
in the life of Howard than were before known 
to the public; and on the whole exhibits what 
we take to be a faithful portraiture of one 
who was unquestionably one of the most re- 
markable and the greatest Englishmen of mo- 
dern times. ; 

John Howard was born in 1726, in or near 
London. His father was a retired Quaker 
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merchant, and brought up his only son to 
trade like himself. His mother died in his 
infancy. He was a dull boy, and his abilities, 
apart from excellent common sense, and a 
good deal of tact, never seem to have risen 
above mediocrity. He certainly never could 
write his native tongue with perfect correct- 
ness. On his father’s death he purchased his 
freedom from apprenticeship, being still only 
seventeen years old, and set out to France 
and Italy, on a tour to gain health and know- 
ledge. On his return he lived at Stoke New- 
ington; and, partly from finding it conducive 
to his bodily strength, which was slight, de- 
voted himself to a diet more like that of a 
Trappist than that of an ordinary English 
Dissenter. Until the end of his life he lived 
almost entirely without animal food, and with- 
out tasting wines and spirits. 

At the age of twenty-five he performed a 
singular matrimonial feat. He took to wife 
—out of gratitude—a decent widow, aged 
fifty-two, with whom he lodged, and who had 
nursed him through a severe illness. The 
quaintly matched pair lived happily for three 
years, when the more venerable of the two 
died. Howard then made a trip to Portugal, 
and was carried a prisoner of war by the 
French into Brest. There his amiable and 
upright manners won such an influence upon 
his captors that he was permitted to go to 
England on parole, pledging himself to return 
to his captivity unless he could effect an ex- 
change between himself and some French 
prisoner in England. This he succeeded in 
accomplishing, and did the same for many of 
his fellow-captives. His sufferings at Brest 
were his first initiation into the miseries of a 
prison-house. 

Still, however, he felt no call to the great work 
of his after-life. He settled down as a quiet, 
steady, prosy, non-sporting country gentleman ; 
married a second wife, this time for love, and 
with her passed seven years at his paternal 
house at Cardington, near Bedford. We can 
readily believe his biographer’s statement, that 
he set about improving the cottages and man- 
ners of his poor tenants with a zeal which was 
neither common nor fashionable in those days. 
At the end of seven years his wife died, after 
giving birth to a son. Howard was prostrated 
by the blow, and, we suspect, never recovered 
it till his own death came. An incident which 
betrays his constant affection for his wife is 
related by Mr. Dixon. Just before he left 
England on one of his prison-exploring tours, 
he was strolling through his grounds with his 
son, now half grown up, when he suddenly 
stood still, and said, “Jack, in case I should 
not come back, you will pursue this work or 
not, as you think proper; but remember this 
walk was planted by your mother, and if you 
ever touch a twig of it may my blessing never 
rest upon you.” 
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This son afterwards became his father’s 
bitterest sorrow. During Howard’s frequent 
absences from home, he was left in the hands 
of a servant of the vilest character; and bereft 
thus of both father and mother, he fell into 
the lowest depths of vice, and at length died 
a raving maniac while yet little more than a 
boy. Such was the price the philanthropist 
paid for the work he accomplished on behalf 
of the prisoners of Europe. Many a reader 
will instantly exclaim, that he had no right 
whatsoever to neglect the first duty of a parent, 
though he would thus have tended but one 
solitary being, for the sake even of millions 
who were strangers to him. Whatever was 
right, however, in his circumstances, we have 
little doubt that the real cause of his son’s 
awful end lay partly in the repulsive austerity 
of the puritanical system, which ehills all the 
tenderest affections of a child towards its 
parents, and partly in the wretched deficien- 
cies of Protestantism, which has no kind, cor- 
dial, and Christian home to offer to those 
whom either the death or absence of a father 
and mother converts practically into desolate 
orphans. Had Howard been a Catholic, his 
child might have grown up in peace, happi- 
ness, and innocence in some one of our col- 
leges, and been the sweetest solace of his 
father’s unwearying toils, 

Three years after the death of his second 
wife Howard was nominated sheriff of the 
county of Bedford. He prepared personally 
to superintend the administration of justice. 
He visited all the prison-cells, and the abomi- 
nations he discovered, thus close at his very 
doors, inspired him to extend his inquiries into 
the other gaols of the empire, and finally into 
those of almost the whole of the European 
continent. 

What was the state of English prisons at 
this period, a few extracts from the work be- 
fore us will shew. A specimen from the gaols 
of London will suffice to unveil the horrors of 
what was ironically called justice in our great 
metropolis. 


‘‘In the Marshalsea, debtors and pirates were con- 
fined ; the former generally of the poorer classes,—many 
of them common sailors. The gaol was under the charge 
of the Deputy-marshal of the Marshalsea of the King’s 
household, —an officer who, in defiance of the express 
prohibition of the deed constituting him governor, farmed 
out the fees, victualling, and lodgings of his prisoners to 
various parties, from whom he received ample conside- 
rations. Thus the corruption began at the very source. 
The inferior officers were only too ready to follow the 
example set before them. When a person was sent in, 
—and his commitment might be for a debt of a single 
shilling, increased to forty by legal expenses, —he had 
first of all to pay garnish, in the shape of a bowl of 
punch for his companions. If, as was often the case, 
the new comer had no money wherewith to buy his free- 
dom of the gaol, he was stripped, in a riotous and dis- 
graceful manner, of the greater part of his scanty clothes, 
which were sold or pledged to pay for the bumper. 
Next, he had to make his selection of a side of the gaol 
~—namely, the master’s side, where he would have to 
pay exorbitant prices for his bedding, food, and drink; 





or the common side, where he would hay 

could, on the occasional and utterly hector — 
of such charity as the cupidity of the officials might cof 
fer to be applied to their legitimate purposes. Out f 
the persons confined on the master’s side the profits of 
the establishment were chiefly made ; but it is not to be 
supposed that they were well treated on that account 
On the contrary, the fact of their being able to pay for 
accommodation pointed them out to the wardens as 
the best subjects for the exercise of their peculiar arts 
Means the most barbarous and illegal were used to ex. 
tort money from them or from their friends, 

‘‘ As for the miserable wretches who were unable to 
buy the mercy of their keepers, no words can paint the 
terrible condition to which they were reduced more for. 
cibly than the simple and matter-of-course language of 
the parliamentary report. ‘The common side,’ it ex. 
plains, ‘ is enclosed with a strong brick wall; in it are 
now confined upwards of 330 prisoners, most of them 
in the utmost necessity ; they are divided into particular 
rooms called wards, and the prisoners belonging to each 
ward are locked up in their respective wards every night 
most of which are excessively crowded,—thirty, forty, 
nay, fifty persons having been locked up in some of 
them, not sixteen feet square ; and at the same time that 
these rooms have been so crowded, to the great endan- 
gering the health of the prisoners, the largest room 
on the common side hath been kept empty, and the 
room over George’s ward was let out to a tailor to work 
in, and nobody allowed to lie in it, though all the last 
year there were sometimes forty, and never less than 
thirty-two persons locked up in George’s ward every 
night, which is a room of sixteen by fourteen feet, and 
about eight feet high; the surface of the room is not 
sufficient to contain that number when laid down, so 
that one-half are hung up in hammocks, while the other 
lie on the floor under them. The air is so wasted by 
the number of persons who breathe in that narrow com- 
pass, that it is not sufficient to keep them from stifling, 
—several having, in the heat of summer, perished for 
want of air.’ The more offensive part of this account is 
omitted, but it may be seen entire in the State Papers. 
Truly the reformer was much needed here ! 


‘Next follows an example of the infliction of the 
question, which Blackstone says is utterly unknown to 
the laws of England : ‘ In the year 1726, Thomas Bliss, 
a carpenter, not having any friends to support him, was 
almost starved to death in the prison, upon which he 
attempted to get over the prison by a rope lent to him 
by another prisoner. In the attempt he was taken by 
the keepers; dragged by the heels into the lodge; bar- 
barously beaten, and put into irons, in which he was 
kept several weeks. One afternoon, as he was standing 
quietly in the yard, with his irons on, some of the said 
Acton’s men—[Acton was a butcher, and lessee of the 
prison] —called him into the lodge, where Acton was then 
drinking and merry with company. In about half an 
hour Bliss came out again, crying, and gave an account, 
—That when he was in the lodge, they, for their diver- 
sion, as they called it, fixed on his head an iron engine 
or instrument (which appears to be an iron skull-cap), 
which was screwed so close, that it forced the blood out 
of his ears and nose. And he further declared,—That 
his thumbs were at the same time put into a pair of 
thumb-screws, which were screwed so tight that the 
blood started out of them;—and from that time he 
continued disordered until the day of his death. He was 
let out of prison without paying his debt, and at : 
going out, Acton desired,—That all that was past ~— 
be forgot, and that he would not bear him any ill-w 
This miserable wretch was put into St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital for help, but died very soon.’ What succeeds is 
still more horrible : ‘ The various tortures and cruellies 
before mentioned not contenting these wicked —— 
in their pretended magistracy over the eyeg ey 
found a way of making, within this prison, @ — ' 
ment more dreadful than the strong-room itsel , / 
coupling the living with the dead ; and have _- 
practice of locking up debtors who displeased them 
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the yard with human care i i 
ret of this sort of isleementie nye 
the keepers confined in that part of the lower yard 
which was then separated from the rest, whilst there 
were there two dead bodies which had lain there for 
days; yet was he kept there with them six days longer 
in which time the vermin devoured the flesh from their 
faces, eat the eyes out of the heads of the carcasses 
which were bloated, putrified, and turned green during 
the poor debtor’s dismal confinement with them !’ ”’ 
What London was, such also were all the 
chief cities of England. The horrors Howard 
found every where were such that the details 
cannot possibly be published in all their naked 
hideousness. The plan he adopted was to 
urge the subject on the attention of the House 
of Commons; and in order to force the Le- 
gislature to do its duty, he personally col- 
lected such an array of facts, that it was im- 
possible to withst and that ery of the public 
voice which the publication of the truth would 
call up from the whole people of the country. 
Two small bills, of the patch-work kind, for 
amending the state of prisons were passed 
in 1774; but little that was satisfactory was 
accomplished until Howard’s book on The 
State of Prisons was published. During the 
three years which he had spent in collecting 
the materials for this book, he had journeyed 
more than 13,000 miles, visiting especially, 
besides his own country, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, and Switzerland. The 
effect of his book was immense; and ina short 
time the whole civilised world knew and did 
honour to his name. He was examined be- 
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was more than his severe sense of fitness could quietly 
brook. _He therefore not only declined their proffered 
hospitalities, but, turning to the elder monks, read them 


| & pretty sharp lecture on the subject,—telling them 








fore the House of Commons; and while his | 


influence was gradually amending the abuses 
at home, he extended his continental travels, 
almost every where hailed with respect, and 
shrinking from no steps which might tempt or 
compel the governing powers to treat their 
prisoners as men, and not as soulless and 
senseless brutes or stones. 

Mr. Dixon relates a few curious anecdotes 
of Howard’s wanderings, one or two of which 
we shall quote, of course without expressing 
any opinion as to their accuracy. Probably 
they are all substantially correct. 

In the first we find him threatening to re- 
port the conduct of some disorderly monks at 
Prague to the Pope ! 


‘‘ While making a short stay at Prague to visit the 
prisons and hospitals, he was induced to make a call at 
the principal monastery of the order of yr pong in that 
ancient city, A very curious observer of men, Howard 





liked to see the effect of various kinds of discipline upon | 
the mind and character; and in this instance he was | 


perhaps attracted by the ascetic reputation of this order 
of friars. It wasa fast-day when he made his visit ; but 
judge of his surprise and indignation when, on entering 


the great hall, he saw the holy fathers seated at dinner | 


round a table sumptuonsly furnished with the most 
delicate and costly viands which the season and coantry 
could furnish! Being known to some of the principal 
personages present, he was politely invited to sit down 
and partake of the feast. Had it been a palace instead 
of a monastery, he would have refused, it being con- 
trary to his usual habits to indulge in such dainty food ; 
but to see such costly extravagance in a religious house 
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he had been led to suppose that they had retired from 
the world in order to live a life of abstemiousness and 
prayer ; instead of which he found they had turned their 
dwelling into a house of revelry and drunkenness, The 
jolly fathers, whatever they may have thought of their 
heretical reprover, deemed it politic to appear alarmed 
at the tone which he had taken, especially when he told 
them he was going to Rome, where he would see his 
Holiness, their master, and could ascertain if such loose 
discipline met with his approval. This threat went 
home. Next morning four or five of the penitent fa- 
thers waited upon him at his hotel, to beg his pardon 
for the offence which he had witnessed, and to implore 
his silence on the subject at head-quarters. Howard 
answered that he would make no promise ; on the con- 
trary, he would be guided entirely by circumstances, 
He would take the necessary means to be well informed 
as t> whether the offence were repeated or not, and 
would be governed by the result. If it were not re- 
peated, he would use his own discretion as to what 
course he should take ; if it were, they might be certain 
that he would do as he had said. With this, after giv- 
ing a solemn promise that such disorderly violations of 
their rules should not again be permitted, the deputa- 
tion withdrew.”’ 


Here again we have Howard with the Pope 
himself ; 


‘** From Leghorn our countryman proceeded through 
Florence to Rome, where he was grieved to find the 
noble hospital of San Michele suffering great neglect 
from the Cardinals under whose care it was placed. The 
flourishing condition in which he found a charitable in- 
stitution for the education of young females, patronised 
and protected by the reigning pontiff, the unfortunate 
Pius VI., did something, however, to redeem the cha- 
racter of the Eternal City. At the carnest request of 
the venerable Pope, Howard waited upon his Holiness 
at the Vatican,— but only after stipulating that that 
absurd mark of homage, kissing the foot, and indeed 
every other species of ceremony, should be dispensed 
with. The Christian Philanthropist and the Christian 
Priest spent some time in conversation; 4 nearer ac- 
quaintance more profoundly impressing each with re- 
spect for the distinguishing virtues of the other. It was 
a noble thing to see these two illustrious men,— alike 
remarkable for their public virtues and their private 
sorrows,—casting aside the traditional and religious 
antipathy which each conscientiously felt towards the 
creed of the other, and meeting together as men and as 
Christians on the common ground of human charity. 
At parting, the pious pontiff laid his hand upon the head 
of the distinguished heretic, saying good-humouredly, 
‘I know you Englishmen care nothing for these things ; 
but the blessing of an old man can do you no harm.’ A 
truly noble and catholic sentiment, which his visitor was 
too large-minded not to accept in a becoming spirit.” 


One more brief paragraph, for the benefit 
of those who conceive that Protestant coun- 
tries are the sole oases in the desert of human 
suffering, we must give as our last extract. 
Mr. Dixon thus describes the gaols of Pro- 
testant Sweden: 


‘“‘ The prisons of Stockholm generally exhibited the 
vices most common in English gaols,—-much more so 
than any others on the continent, — which is about the 
severest thing that can be said of them, namely, idle- 
ness, drunkenness, and ancleanliness on the part of the 
inmates ; filth, insecurity, closeness, damn pness, and 
darkness on the side of the gaol.”’ 


In Stockholm the éorture was also still up- 
M M 
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held, notwithstanding the mandate for its sup- 
pression by the reigning king, Gustavus III. 
In 1785, Howard undertook to visit the 


cities where the plague chiefly raged, hoping | 


to discover a remedy against itsravages. He 
passed through France in disguise, as his 
pamphlet on the Bastille had roused the anger 
of the French Government. At Smyrna he 


caught a terrible fever, and while suffering | 


under its torments he received the first news 
of the insanity of his son, and at the same 
time was informed that his fellow-countrymen 


were about to raise a monument in his own | 


_ honour. Returning home, he did all that Was 
possible for his child, and put a stop to the 
_ monument, returning the subscriptions, or 

getting them distributed in releasing poor 
debtors. In 1789 he travelled, on his way 
to Turkey and Egypt, through Russia, as fay 
as Cherson, in Russian Tartary. There he 
| caught an infectious fever, and died. The 
best token of the universal sorrow his death 
occasioned was its insertion in the official eo- 
lumns of the London Gazette, a distinction 
| never before given to a private individual, 








LORD CLONCURRY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Personal Recollections of the Life and Times, 


with Extracts from the Correspondence, of | 


Valentine Lord Cloncurry. Dublin, M‘Gla- 
shan. 
Lorp CLoncurry truly says, that a man who 
has lived through three-quarters of a century 
must have something to tell worth knowing, if 
only he would tell it plainly. Acting upon 


this belief, he has forestalled his future bio- | 


grapher, and, in his old age, has given the 
world a sketch of his public career. Though 
not a man of first-rate political importance, 
still he was one of sufficient note to be bullied 
by the Government of the day; and he has 
maintained an acquaintance or friendship with 
so many men of mark, that he needs no apo- 
logy for coming before the public. Like all 
biographers, indeed, whether autobiographers 
or not, Lord Cloncurry is a little too lengthy, 
and hardly knows when and where to stop, or 
how to discriminate between what is only in- 
teresting to himself and his personal friends, 
and what is interesting to the general reader. 
Nevertheless, his book is well worth a few 
hours’ study, and furnishes some curious reve- 
lations of the deeds and misdeeds of veteran 
and deceased politicians. 

The author of these memoirs is the second 
Lord Cloncurry, His father was brought up 
a Catholic ; and the son thus narrates the fa- 
ther’s apostasy to Protestantism, a thing which, 
in those days, was well worth its price in the 
market of this world. 


‘* My father, who was born about the termination of 
the first third of the eighteenth century, was one of the 
many Irish Roman Catholics who sought in foreign 
ae for liberty to enjoy those privileges of pro- 
perty _— talent from which they were debarred in their 
sci roa early in life he settled in France, 
m ago erable estate, which he purchased at Gal- 
ae es ad — ; and there my elder sisters were born. 
wo bag ong, however, in finding out that they did 
odes — much better in France than in Ire- 
Seat a rw although nominally equal to his neigh- 
anes ome, the Church made invidious dis- 
faithful + » Seeietion of her honours among the 
ae I y father, probably having previously expe- 

more substantial annoyances, was finally so nct- 


| tled at the partiality shewn by the curé in administering 
| the honours of the censer to a neighbouring seigneur, 
| whom he thought to have no right to be fumigated be- 
| fore himself, that he sold his estate and returned to 
| Ireland, where he conformed to Protestantism, and be- 
| came thereby qualified to hold a territorial stake in the 
| country. 

|  * So far the French priest’s nationality was a fortu- 
| nate matter for my father and his descendants. He 
| found’ a good market for his chateau and lands, the 
| ownership of which, fifteen years later, would, in all 
probability, have cost him his head; and he made a 
| good investment of the proceeds in his native country, 
| His first possession in Ireland was the estate and bo- 
| rough of Rathcormac, in the county of Cork ; but this 
| he subsequently sold to the first Lord Riversdale, and 
| bought the estates in Limerick, Kildare, and Dublin, 
which still remain in the family. To the active mind 
of my father, however, neither the duties nor the rights 
of landed property afforded sufficient occupation ; and 
he accordingly entered, to a large extent, and with con- 
siderable success, into the banking and woollen trades. 
He also became a member of the Irish House of Com- 
mons, was created a baronet in 1776, and removed to 
the House of Peers in 1789.” 


The son, of course, was brought up a Pro- 
testant, but was as far as possible from turning 
Orangeman, and has always remained on friendly 
terms with the Irish Catholics. He was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Dublin, and after- 
wards was entered as a law-student at the 
Temple in London. There he joined, heart 
and soul, the anti-Government party, was an 
United Irishman, and made speeches at debat- 
ing societies, especially at the Historical So- 
ciety—the great object of Government suspl- 
cion. He also wrote a pamphlet, and was 
clected, without his own knowledge, a member 
of the Executive-Directory of the United Irish 
Society, All this soon roused the wrath of the 
jealous Administration of the day, and in 1798 
he was arrested and examined several times 
before the Privy Council. Mr. Lawless, how- 
ever, would answer no questions till he was 
liberated, after being detained politely for six 
weeks in the house of a king’s messenge?, 
when he voluntarily replied to the queries put 
to him. For a year, he says, that he did not 
meddle with politics, but took to love instead, 





being engaged to be married. After a twelve- 











month the Government again arrested him, 
and kept him shut up in the Tower for two 
years, by virtue of the suspension of the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act. While he was in prison his 
father died, having left 50,0002. away from 
him, expecting that the estates would be for- 
feited, and apparently not very weil pleased 
with his son’s doings. The lady he was to 
have married also died ; and owing to his in- 
ability to attend to his affairs, he considers 
that the whole loss he sustained was as much 
as 100,000/. Lord Cloncurry seems to have 
been needlessly annoyed while in prison, but 
we cannot quite make out how much of it 
might have been the consequence of his own 
resolute defiance of his gaolers and the Go- 
vernment they served. Altogether, he appears 
to have been partly a voluntary martyr. 

When he was set free Lord Cloncurry went 
abroad, the peace of Amiens having made 
touring a possibility. He has some amusing 
sketches of what he saw and heard in France 
and Italy, of which the following are speci- 
mens. Here we have the “ old original” Na- 
poleon playing the sovereign at the Tuileries, 
and setting the example which the “nephew of 
my uncle” has since laboured to follow with 
duteous fidelity. 


‘** There was another sight to be seen at that time 
in Paris, more extraordinary than any public fete or 
spectacle could possibly be ; and being anxious to have 
an opportunity of forming a judgment for myself as to 
the appearance and manners of the greatest man then 
in the world, 1 asked the British minister, Mr. Merry, 
to present me tothe First Consul. As my residence in 
the Tower had prevented me from paying my respects 
at St. James’s, Mr. Merry made some difficulty about 
standing sponsor for me at the court of Napoleon, at 
the same time assuring me that his refusal was occa- 
sioned altogether by the necessity for complying with 
strict regulations upon the subject of presentations, laid 
down by the First Consul himself. The difficulty, how- 
ever, proved to be a trifling one; as when the subject 
was mentioned to Bonaparte by Marshal Berthier, with 
whom I was made acquainted by General Lawless, he 
not only permitted me to be presented to him, but ac- 
companied the permission with an invitation to attend 
a grand review, and to dine with him upon the day of 
presentation. The occasion, at which Lord Holland 
was also present, was a remarkable one. We were re- 
ceived in the magnificent rooms of the Tuileries, in 
great state, the stairs and anterooms being lined by 
men of the corps d’ élite, in their splendid uniforms end 
baldricks of buff leather edged with silver, Upon our 
introduction refreshments were offered, and a circle was 
formed as at a private entrée. Napoleon entered freely 
into conversation with Lord Holland and myself, in- 
quiring, among other matters, respecting the meaning 
of an Irish peerage, the peculiar character of which, 
and its difference from an English peerage, I had some 
difficulty in making him comprehend. While we were 
conversing, three knocks were heard at the door, and a 
deputation from the Conservative Senate presented it- 
self, as if unexpectedly, and was admitted. The leades 
of the deputation addressed the First Consul in a set 
oration, tendering him the Consulate for life ; to which 
he responded in an extempore speech, which, neverthe- 
less, he read from a paper concealed in the crown of 
us hat. : oa 
} 5 was at that time very slight and thin : 
person, and, as far as I could judge, not possessed of 
much more information upon general subjects than 0 
confidence in his own oratorical powers. Upon my ex- 
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pressing some surprise afterwards at the character of 
his remarks, I recollect General Lawless telling me that 
he and some other Irishmen (I believe Wolfe [one was 
among them) had a short time before been engaged ina 
discussion with him respecting a project for the invasion 
of Ireland, when, after making many inquiries, and 
hearing their answers, he remarked that ‘it was a pity 
80 fine a country should be so horribly infested with 
wolves.’ Lawless and his companions assured him that 
such was not the case; to which he deignel no reply, 
but a contemptuous ‘ Bah !' ’’ 


Two of Lord Cloncurry's sisters went with 
him to Paris, one of them the widow of a 
genuine specimen of the old school of those 
“ gentlemen” who have helped to ruin Ireland. 


‘* I had three sisters,’’ says Lord Cloncurry, ‘ The 
eldest had then recently become the widow of Thomas 
Whalley, known in Ireland as ‘ Jerusalem W halley,’ 
from the circumstance of his having won a bet by per- 
forming a journey to Jerusalem on foot, except so far as 
it was necessary to cross the sea, and finishing the ex- 
ploit by playing ball against the walls of that celebrated 
city. He was a perfect specimen of the Irish gentle- 
man of the olden time. Gallant, reckless, and profuse, 
he made no account of money, limb, or life, when a bet 
was to be won or a daring deed to be attempted. He 
spent a fine fortune in pursuits not more profitable than 
his expedition to play ball at Jerusalem; and rendered 
himself a cripple for life, by jumping from the drawing- 
room window of Daly's club-house, in College-green, on 
to the roof of a hackney-coach which was passing.”’ 


The last of the Stuarts is thus described: 


‘‘ Among the prominent members of Roman society 
in those days was the last of the Stuarts, Cardinal York, 
with whom I became somewhat of a favourite, probably 
by virtue of addressing him as ‘ Majesty,’ and thus 
going a step farther than the Duke of Sussex, who was 
on familiar terms with him, and always applied to him 
the style of Royal Highness. . 

* The Cardinal was in the receipt of an income of 
$0007. or 90001. a-year, of which he received 40004 
from his royal rival, George IIL, and the remainder 
from his ecclesiastical benefices. This revenue was then, 
in Italy, equivalent at least to 20,000/.; and it enabled 
his Eminence to assume somewhat of royal state. He 
was waited upon with all suitable ceremony, and his 
equipages were numerous and splendid, and freely placed 
at the disposal of his guests. He was in the habit of 
receiving visitors very bospitably at his villa at Frescati, 
where 1 was often a guest, and was frequently amused 
by a reproduction of the scenes between Sancho Panza 
and his physician, during the reign of the squire in the 
island of Barataria. His Eminence was an invalid, and 
under a strict regimen; but as he still retained his 
tastes for savoury meats, a contest usually took place 
between him and his servants for the possession of rich 
diet, which they formally set before him, and then en- 
deavoured to snatch away, while he, with greater eager- 
ness, strove to seize it in its transit. Among the Car- 
dinal’s most favourite attendants was a miserable cur 
dog, which, probably, having been cast off by its master 
as being neither usefu! nor ornamental, one day attached 
itself to his Eminence at the gate of St. Peter's, an oc- 
currence to which he constantly referred as a proof of 
his true royal blood, the cur being, as he supposed, a 
King Charles spaniel, and therefore endowed with pe 
instinctive hereditary acquaintance with the house . 
Stuart. Upon the occasion of my visit to Frescati, 
ed the Cardinal with a telescope, hich he seemed 
to fancy, and received from him in return the a 
medal struck in honour of his acer scion to his — 
stantial throne. Upon one side of this medal was the 
roval bust, with the cardinal’s hat, and the —— 
ricus nonus Dei gratia Rex ; and upon the other the 


present 


arms of England, with the motto on the exerque, Maud 
desideriis hominum, sed voluntate mae 1 scarcel 
(‘So trifling an article as a telescope will scarcely 
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seem to be a present worthy of the acceptance of a 
Prince of the Church, and King, even though his sove- 
reignty was not de facto; but it is scarcely possible, at 
the present time, to bring home to the mind a concep- 
tion of the value which then, under the operation of the 
continental system, was set upon articles of English 
manufacture in Italy. The Cardinal was in the highest 
delight with my gift; and an ordinary dressing-case, 
given by my sister to Princess Massime, was the admi- 
ration of all the Roman ladies, to whom it was some- 
times shewn as a special favour. Many English-made 
articles it was absolutely impossible to purchase. I re- 
collect the Prince Borghese, when he wished to decorate 
a chamber for the reception of his wife, Pauline Bona- 
parte, was obliged to eke out a small turkey carpet 
with pieces of baize, of different textures and shades 
of colour.” 


Every body who goes to Rome knows how 
Russians congregate there, as every where 
else in civilised Europe where “society” is to 
be found. Lord Cloncurry gives us a sketch 
of one of them worth quoting: 


‘* There were among the Russian residents two re- 
markable characters: one was Orloff, the favourite of 
the Empress Catherine, whom I frequently met at Na- 
ples; and the other the Prince Potemkin, son of the 
more celebrated ow:er of that name. The introduction 
of the Muscovite element made a strange mixture in our 
society, where, as sometimes happened, discussions arose 
that brought the habitual, steady English love of free- 
dom in conflict of argument with the fierce, barbarian 
vigour of the Russians; and that too in presence of 
the polished feebleness of some noble subject of the 
Church. I shall never forget one of these occasions, 
when the comparative merits of democracy and des- 
potism being under debate, the risk of mischief at the 
hands of a senseless, ill-conditioned tyrant was urged 
as more than a counterpoise for the good that could be 
done by a benevolent and wise autocrat. ‘ Against that 
risk,’ exclaimed Count Pahlen, who was present, ‘ we 
have a safeguard, Here is the constitution of Russia !’ 
and, starting up, he closed the argument by drawing a 
dagger from his pocket, and flinging it upon the table, 
with an earnestness and energy that left no doubt of his 
personal willingness to put that sharp constitutional 
remedy in operation, should a wrong requiring it arise 
within his cognizance.” 


When Lord Cloncurry returned to Ireland, 
he settled on his estates, and became a resident 
landlord and an energetic politician. His po- 
lities seem to have been slightly modified from 
their original cast, but only slightly. — Still, 
though a Repealer, he acted as far as he could 
in support of Lord Anglesey’s government, and 
Was frequently consulted by the Viceroy, who 
now, it appears, agreed with him more than 
the world then gave him credit for. Lord 
Cloncurry publishes various letters from Lord 
Anglesey, which are very curious, but of which 
Wwe have space to quote only one. 

. “* Rome, January 28, 1835. 

My pear Croncurry,— I have received your 
letter of the 4th. 1 write upon large paper, for I feel 
as if I had a good deal to say to you; but there is, in 
truth, too much to say, and I do not know how to 
begin, and to goon. I do not quite see into the state 
of affairs ; but it appears to me that, take what view 
you will of them, they are frightful. Can the Peel and 

ellington government stand? I am sure it ought 
nov; and if there be common honesty and fair dealing 
in man, it will not. But can any one count upon hon- 
esty and fair dealing in these days? I think not. I 
oe —— what are called the moderate Whigs. 
ave no faith in them. I believe that in general they 
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are frightened, and only shew liberalism as long as the 
tide runs that way, and as it turns (if turn it do) the 
will float back with it. Neither have I any faith in rl 
ultra Tories. 1 suspect that a great part of them, with 
a view to office, or, at all events, to retaining in office 
men who, upon the whole, they like better, and believe 
themselves to be safer in the hands of, than the honest 
liberals—that with a view to preserving in power, I say 
the present leaders, they will sacrifice all their prin. 
ciples, and eat all their words, and vote through thick 
and thin for reform—ay, even for Church reform. Here 
then, if I be right, will be a tolerable equipoise of bese. 
ness, thus Peel and Wellington will continue to hold 
the reins, and, with a bad grace, give all the reforms 
that were in contemplation by the last government, and 
which, if my voice had been attended to, would, as far 
as the Irish Church is concerned, have been set smooth 
three years ago, But instead of attending to me, they 
took the advice of Stanley, and brought forth that veri- 
table bill of his for the recovery of tithes, which I at 
once pronounced would be a total and also a very ex- 
pensive failure, and would cause much clerical blood 
to flow; and so it happened, and the Protestant clergy 
have been bleeding and starving ever since. But why 
do I allow myself to write on such subjects? I am 
sure I have no inducement to take any part whatever 
in public affairs, You, with your usual kindness and 
partiality, express a wish that I should, in the event 
of a change, again return to Ireland, or else go to the 
Horse Guards. But of what use could I be in either 
situation? It has been my fate to be unkindly and un- 
generously treated both by friends and foes, and I do 
not see why I should again allow myself to be made 
unhappy by either. The truth is, I have not the capa- 
city for acting with men who have recourse to trick 
and duplicity. I have independent thoughts, and if I 
go, I must go my own way. I could not consent to 
allow Ireland to be governed in Downing Street, and 
therefore I did not suit my employer, and employe rs 
generally. Mine has been a curious fate. Twice I 
have been recalled from Ireland for vehemently pressing 
measures which were obstinately resisted whilst I was in 
power, but which were adopted as soon as my back was 
turned. I forced Catholic Emancipation upon Wel- 
lington and Peel, and I was recalled, and recalled, too, 
with marked insult; but they immediately carried the 
measure. Under another government I again tried my 
hand. J urged the necessity of taking the whole of the 
ecclesiastical funds into the hands of the State, By 
it the country would have been enriched—the clergy 
would have been amply paid—there would have been 
no collision between tithe-payer and tithe-receiver. All 
would have received their just dues—the Catholic clergy 
might have been paid, and there would have been a sur- 
plus for the benefit of the State. But even that would 
not have been alienated from the Church. The surplus 
would simply have been held in trust for it; and if 
hereafter the Protestant faith had spread, and more 
help for its souls had been required, there would have 
been the fund from whence to draw the required aid 
Well, my colleagues did not dare venture upon the 
measure, and so I was recalled, because Stanley was 
opposed to it. Yet they still attempted by driblets to 
do something! This something pleased nobody, and 
was rejected by the Lords, Then came another set of 
men. These, during the recess, did make up their 
minds to something very extensive; but in that time 
they are ousted, and now Peel and Wellington, if lam 
not greatly mistaken, will bring forward as sweep'ng 4 
scheme as that proposed by me (with the able assist- 
ance of my worthy assistants, who, in fact, had ™® 
whole merit of it, and particularly Blake), with this 
only difference, that whereas I would, for a time ® 
least, have given all the surplus from the +e" 
lands, &c. for the benefit of the State, W. and P. 
insist upon its being used for ecclesiastical ——— 
As for the army, what could I do with it? I shou 
find myself at the head of a complete party (I a 
ultra-Tory force. I should find difficulty in every 








rection. The King playing the whole game of Toryism, 
and a set of people at the Horse Guards, just such as | 
found all the working men at the Castle of Dublin!!! 
If | could do good in either situation, I should not 
mind the burden of it, and might reconcile myself to 
the relinquishment of all my home and family enjoy- 
ments; but when I know that I can do no good, it 
would be madness to attempt any thing. Nor do I be- 
lieve that any party would have me. They have had 
ample proof that I will not submit to be a mere cipher, 
and therefore I am not their man. What a shameful 
long letter! Adieu, most sincerely yours, 
“ ANGLESEY,”’ 


Since the volume has been published, the 
conclusions which have been drawn from Lord 
Cloncurry’s} revelations have forced Lord An- 
glesey himself into the newspapers, and he has 
written to say that he never was for a moment 
inclined to Repeal, and that nobody knows this 
better than Lord Cloncurry himself. On the 
whole, Lord Cloncurry’s accounts of what took 
place behind the curtain, like all similar chro- 
nicles, are far enough from increasing one’s 
respect for Toryism, Whiggism, or any other 
“ism” which has ruled over Ireland for many 
a weary day. With a story of another com- 
plexion we must now close Lord Cloncurry’s 
agreeable volume, ouly reminding our readers 
that, with all the autobiographer’s “ liberality,” 
he had a very respectable share of common 
anti-Catholic prejudices. 

‘« T remember calling to take leave of Lord Clonmel, 
who lived at Temple Hill, near my father’s villa of 
Maretimo, and I shall never forget the words of our 
last conversation, ‘ My dear Val.,’ said he, ‘I have 
been a fortunate man in life. I am a chief justice and 
an earl; but believe me I would rather be beginning 
the world as a young sweep.’ A fortunate man he cer- 
tainly was, and in nothing more so than in the period 
of his death, which took place the day before the out- 
break of the Rebellion of 1798. 
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‘* Lord Clonmel had a villa named Temple Hill, close 
to Seapoint, which was made the scene of an ingenious 
stroke of vengeance by John Magee, then printer of the 
Dublin Evening Post newspaper. Mr. Magee had been 
tried before his Lordship for a seditious libel, and, as he 
thought, was made the subject of undue severity on the 
part of thebench. He certainly was subjected to a very 
rigorous imprisonment, in efforts to alleviate the hard- 
ships of which I myself took an active part, and with 
some success, but not sufficient to obliterate from the 
prisoner’s mind the obligations he thought himself 
under to the Chief Justice. This debt weighed heavily 
upon his conscience, and no sooner had his term of 
confinement expired, than he announced his intention 
of clearing off all scores. Accordingly, he had adver- 

tisements posted about the town, stating that he found 

himself the owner of a certain sum (I think it was 

14,000/.), 10,0007. of which he had settled upon his 

family, and the balance it was his intention, ‘ with the 

blessing of God, to spend upon Lord Clonmel.’ In 

pursuance of this determination, he invited all his fellow- 

citizens to ‘ a bra pleasura,’ to be held upon a certain 

day in the fields immediately adjoining Temple Hill 

demesne. I recollect attending upoa the occasion, and 

the féte certainly was a strange one. Several thousand 

people, including the entire disposable mob of Dublin, 

of both sexes, assembled as the guests at an early hour 

in the morning, and proceeded to enjoy themselves in 

tents and booths erected for the occasion. A variety of 
sports were arranged for their amusement, such as 

climbing poles for prizes, running races in sacks, grin- 

ning through horse-collars, and so forth, until at length, 

when the crowd had attained its maximum density, to- 

wards the afternoon, the grand scene of the day was 
produced. A number of active pigs, with their tails 
shaved and soaped, were let loose, and it was announced 
that each pig should become the property of any one 
who could catch and hold it by the slippery member, A 
scene, impossible to describe, immediately took place ; 

the pigs, frightened and hemmed in by the crowd in 

all other directions, rushed through the hedge which 

then separated the grounds of Temple Hill from the 

open fields; forthwith all their pursuers followed in a 

body, and continuing their chase over the shrubberies 

and parterres, soon revenged John Magee upon the 

noble owner.”’ 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Want of space compels us to be more than 
usually brief in notieing the remainder of the 
books that have reached us. 

A very excellent publication is Dr. Pagani’s 
Way to Heaven (Burns), a complete manual of 
instruction and devotion. The eminently prac- 
tical character of this very cheap prayer-book 
will make it more than ordinarily useful. 

Dr. Pagani has also published a new and con- 
siderably enlarged edition of his Church of the 
Living Uod the Pillar and Ground of the Truth 
(Richardson). It is adapted to the present state 
of controversy in England, and may be employed 





with great advantage in opening the eyes of | 


persons in doubt. 

The same publisher has issued a translation of 
one of Quadrupani’s inimitable little books, In- 
structions for Christians of 4 timid Conscience 
who live in the World. The translator is, how- 
ever, scarcely up to his task. 

The last published volume of The Lives of the 
Modern Saints contains lives of Father Joseph 
Anchieta, the Ven, A. Von Virmundt, and Ven. 


J. Berchmans. 





Richardson’s Catholic Almanach for 1850 is 
now ready. It is a useful publication, but we 
like the penny edition better than the sixpenny, 
which contains some prints of indescribable bad- 
ness. 

The Philosophy of Human Knowledge, by J, 
J. Osborn (Chapman), attempts a critical analysis 
of the three great questions, “ What knows? 


What is known? And what are the laws of 
7 


knowing? 

The same publisher some time ago issued a 
translation (by the Rev. John Dalton, of North- 
ampton) of Novalis’ remarkable essay, Chris- 
tianity, vr Europe, which will be interesting to 
our readers, as an illustration of much that we 
have advanced in the present Hambler on ** The 
Conversion of England.” 

Mr. Dickes (wood-engraver) has issued a use- 
ful view of the city of Jerusalem and the sur- 
rounding country, the buildings restored as they 
probably existed in the time of our Lord. It is 
sold pasted on linen, with rollers, for banging up 
in schootrooms. 
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Correspondence, 


LITERATURE FOR THE CATHOLIC 
POOR. 


To the Editor of the Rambler. 


Drar Str,—With great pleasure I noticed in 
the last Rambler your wise and generous notice 
of the move I am making towards establishing a 
penny journal for the working classes, and I hail 
as a happy omen your kindly solicitude for its 
welfare. 

It will not be necessary for me to enter into 
any lengthy remarks upon the difficulties which 
seem to present themselves to your mind in the 
ordinary trade way of calculation: our intended 
mode of procedure will obviate this difficulty to 
a great extent. 

[ beg also to inform you that our journal 
(The Lamp) will come out under the immediate 
patronage of the Prelacy, backed by a com- 
mittee of the clergy and gentry, and every pre- 
caution will be taken to set it on a firm basis. 

In a few days our Prospectus will reach you, 
as also the clergy, gentry, and the trade, detail- 
ing our plan and intentions; and upon the re- 
sponse will depend our entrance into the literary 
world. 

In the mean time I may inform you, every 
step that has been taken hitherto has been under 
the sanction, and by the advice, of the Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Briggs, and the clergy ; three of whom will 
act os scrutators, and under whose supervision 
every article will he prepared for the press. The 
spirit and matter will therefore be strictly Ca- 
tholic ;—no disobedience, no presumptuous teach- 





ings; no specious friend of the poor man will 
be permitted to unhinge his faith; every line 
will be strictly Catholic, purely in accordance 
with the teachings of the Church. 

The necessary outlay for literary labours has 
been anticipated ; and the many other difficulties 
which would present themselves to a journal 
starting under individual speculation apply not 
to us;—those which do belong to ourselves, we 
must leave to the future. We have so far made 
up our minds as to believe a bane exists, which 
requires an antidote, and we are resolved to do 
our part of the work. By God’s blessing, no 
exertion shall be wanting. Will the Catholic 
nobility and gentry do theirs? will the trades. 
men do theirs? will the artisans and labourers do 
theirs? We shall see; we are sanguine enough 
to believe they will. Did we depend solely on 
the two former classes, God knows we should 
have but little hope after your admirable article 
on their apathy. It is to the good will of the 
clergy, who urge us on to seek success in the 
pennies of the poor, by giving them a quid pro 

uo up to the mark, that we look for success, 
The pence of the poor have done great things, 
and were never generously applied for in vain ; 
and if, perchance, we fail, why, there is but this, 
we have done our part of the work, and resting 
on our oars wait for “‘ the good time coming.” 

With profound respect and admiration, believe 
me, &e. T. E. Brapiey. 


Mount Cottage, Mount Terrace, York, 
November 20th, 1849. 








Ceelesiastical Register, 


INDULGENCES GRANTED BY THE POPE 
TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE POOR. 
SCHOOL COMMITTEE FUND. 

A rescripT has just arrived from Rome, by 

which his Holiness, October 31st, 1849, grants 

perpetually, 

1. A plenary indulgence to all who, on the 
Feast of the Sacred Heart, the Sunday after the 
Octave of Corpus Christi, or within eight days 
after, shall go to confession and communion, and 
subscribe to the Poor-School Committee Fund. 

2. A plenary indulgence to all contributors to 
the same, who, on the Feasts of St. George or St. 
Kdward the Confessor, or within their octaves, 
shall go to confession and communion, and pray 
for some time for the intention of his Holiness 
the Pope. 


3. Both indulgences are applicable by way of 


suffrage to the faithful departed. 





LORD MINTO IN ROME. 


~ , . 
luv following are extracts from the second 
rer of official correspondence on the affairs 
of Italy: 


The Earl of Minto to Viscount Palmerston. 


“ Rome, January 13, 1848. 
_My Lord,—The new year opened here inauspiciously, 
with four-and-twenty hours of uneasiness and ill-hu. 





mour, produced by ill-advised proceedings on the part 
of the public authorities against an imaginary danger. 
In the middle of the night of Friday, the 3]st of last 
month, the citizens of the civic guard were suddenly 
called out of bed to reinforce the different posts through- 
out the town, to the no little consternation of the inha- 
bitants, who supposed that a revolution must have 
broken out. In the morning it was found that the 
troops were posted in the court of the pontifical palace 
of the Quirinal, that the gates of the palace were closed, 
and that cavalry were drawn up in front of them; and 
the public then learned with surprise that this alarm 
and preparation had originated in information conveyed 
to the governor of an intended assemblage of the people 
before the Quirinal palace, to offer their new year’s sa- 
lutations to the Pope, which was to be made the occa- 
sion for popular violence or disorder. ‘Ihe people, 
greatly incensed by this impeachment of their loyalty, 
and by the easy credit which has been given to the no- 
tion of their insubordination and disorderly disposition, 
were with difficulty prevented from proceeding to the 
Quirinal to vindicate themselves, and complain of their 
calumniators. They were, however, at length induced 
to resort to the more regular intervention of their own 
chief magistrate, the senator, and, proceeding to Prince 
Corsini’s, made known their wishes through 2 deputa- 
tion. The senator at once consented to undertake their 
vindication, went to the Quirinal, soon satisfied the 
Pope of the deception which had been practised upon 
him, and, when he left the palace, was able to assure 
the crowd, who had followed him there, that the next 
day they should be satisfied with abundant proofs of the 





Pope's entire confidence in the people. This occurred 
late in the evening of Saturday, and the people then 
quietly dispersed. 

During the whole of this day the Cardinal Secretary 
of State and the Pope had been kept in alarm by re- 
peated communications from the governor, the chief of 
the police, and the commander of the carabinieri, with 
information of tens of thousands of the populace march- 
ing upon the Quirinal ; and they were at one time even 
made to believe that all the Piazza before the palace was 
actually occupied by a vast mob —there being in truth 
no one there. 

The next day, Sunday, the people manifesting some 
impatience for the promised satisfaction, the Princes 
Borghese and Doria waited upon the Pope, who desired 
them to announce his intention of visiting all the quar- 
ters of the town, and of shewing himself unguarded 
amongst his subjects. This he did, was everywhere 
enthusiastically cheered, and good humour was again 
restored. 

The credulity and incapacity exhibited on this occa- 
sion by the Government has still further discredited it 
in public opinion, and has greatly increased the desire 
for a more efficient administration, which cannot be 
much longer resisted. 

There is a strong belief, little short of conviction 
with all classes, that a deliberate plot had been formed 
to bring about a bloody collision between the populace 
and the troops, leading to disorders and insurrection 
sufficient to constrain the Government to seek a foreign 
support. 

It is said, with truth, that had it merely been de- 
sired that the new year’s salutations on the Quirinal 
should not take place, a simple intimation the day be- 
fore of the Pope's wishes would have sufficed, and would 
have been respected on this as on all former occasions ; 
that no such notice was given; that the procession was 
to have been suddenly arrested on its march by an armed 
force with orders to disperse it, which must have led to 
the most serious disasters ; and that this is what would 
have occurred but for the timely exertions and influence 
of some private individuals who had prevented the meet- 
ing from taking place. 

The false intelligence conveyed to the Quirinal 
through the whole of Saturday, in order to maintain the 
belief of a popular insurrection, and a display of hostile 
array against the people, calculated to irritate and pro- 
voke them, is also taken as evidence of a traitorous de- 
sign. It is difficult to say how much of these proceed- 
ings may be explained by the negligence, want of capa- 
city, and mismanagement pervading every department 
of the Roman administration; but the existence of a 
design, by any means, to bring about a rupture between 
the Government and the people, is, I think, beyond all 
doubt. 

For some time past every effort has been made in 
various quarters, and not altogether without success, to 
inspire the Pope with distrust of the moderate party, on 
whom the security of the Government, and possibly of 
the Papal Power itself, really depends; and he is con- 
tinually pressed, and occasionally induced, to adopt 
measures and assume a tone and language calculated to 
give offence and to shake the public confidence in his 
sincerity. On the other hand, it has been observed 
that a good deal of active agitation of the ultra- Liberals 
is on foot among the lower classes ; that many strangers 
have joined them; and the suspicion of some early at- 
tempt to get up insurrectionary movements has lately 
prevailed amongst tne well-informed. : 

From other parts of Italy the expectation of dis- 
turbance at Rome on the new year had been announced 
here, and it now appears that the 2d and 3d of January 
were signalised by disorder at Milan and Genoa as well 
is here; just as the occupation of Ferrara was contem- 
poraneous with the disturbances at Nome in July. I 
believe that much of all this arises from the restless 
eagerness of the Young Italy faction; but I also believe 


that there is in other quarters a great readiness to en- 
courage whatever disorder may lead to an application stant 
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for foreign protection. The chief of the police and 
the commander of the carabinieri have been dismissed ; 
but the governor (a Corsican) retains his post, and it 
is said now pays his court to the ultra-movement party. 
The events of the Ist and 2d are likely, I think, on 
the whole, to produce a good effect, in somewhat open- 
ing the eyes of the Pope to the treachery by which he is 
surrounded. He is, at least, perfectly aware of the de- 
ception then practised upon him ; and in my subsequent 
conversation with him, as well as with the Cardinal Se. 
cretary of State, they both appeared to me to feel that a 
retrograde influence, both foreign and domestic, was at 
work to disunite the people and the Government.—[ 
have, &c. (Signed) Minto. 


Rome, Jan. 16, 1848, 

My Lord,—Having learned that the Pope had again 
appeared to hesitate in announcing his consent, which 
was understood to have been obtained, to the demand 
of the Consulta di Stato that they should have the 
power of making their proceedings public, and that he 
had declined to give the decision until he should receive 
an answer to a reference that had been made to Turin 
for the opinion of the King of Sardinia, I felt the pro- 
per decision of this question to be so important, that I 
requested Mr. Abercromby to write immediately to the 
Count St. Marsan, making him aware of the absolute 
necessity for the concession, if a good understanding 
was to be maintained between the Government, the Con- 
sulta, and the public. The objection to this concession 
seems to have been revived in a quarter where I should 
not have expected it,—the Government of Florence ; 
and the demand appears to have been represented by M. 
Martini, as evidence of the expediency of establishing 
a concert between the Courts of Florence, Rome, and 
Turin, for an uniformity of proceeding, which should 
impose a limit to concession, but which is quite imprac- 
ticable in three states differing so entirely in their in- 
stitutions, their circumstances, and in the character of 
their people. 

The Ministers of Tuscany and Sardinia here have 
also been induced to write strongly to their ean 
Courts, representing the evil consequences which must 
ensue from a denial of the demand made by the Con- 
sulta, and I have, through a private channel, conveyed 
my own very decided opinion to the Marquis Ridolfi, at 
Florence, so that I trust that any disposition which 
may have existed to counsel the Pope to withhold his 
consent, may be overcome. ‘There can be doubt that 
the publicity of the proceedings of the Consulta di Stato 
is the basis upon which every hope of improvement in 
the government of this country must rest ; if this is re- 
fused the most important members of that body will 
withdraw from it, and all confidence in the Government 
will be at an end,—I have, &c. 

(Signed) Minto, 


(Extract. ) 
Rome, Jan. 23, 1848. 


I had to-day some conversation with the Pope on 
the affairs of his own Government. The subject was 
introduced by himself, in consequence, I imagine, of a 
communication which I had conveyed to him a few days 
ago of the steps I had taken to let the King of Sardinia 
know my opinion of the great mischief and danger likely 
to ensue from a rejection of the demand of the Consulta 
di Stato here for the publicity of their proceedings, upon 
which subject I knew a reference had been made to Turin 
for advice. 

1 had said in my message that I wished him to be in- 
formed of my proceeding, because it would serve to 
prove to him how strongly | was convinced of the ne- 
cessity for this concession, if any terms were to be kept 
with the Consulta di Stato. I received a very gracious 
and flattering answer to this message, and I presume 
that he had it in mind to-day when he turned the con- 
versation on his own affairs. 

He said that he felt the necessity for free and con- 
intercourse with the Consulta and the Government, 
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and that he desired that the influence of the Consulta 
should be felt in every branch of the Government. 

I said this gave me great pleasure, and that he knew 
I looked upon the Consulta as the chief strength and 
only secure support of his Government. He said, Yes; 
but that still there was a peculiarity in the nature of 
this Government which did not admit of so free an ex- 
pansion of liberal institutions as were admissible in 
others. I said that in one important feature this Govern- 
ment was not only unlike, but the reverse of all others. 
That elsewhere the Church was subordinate to the State, 
and here the State was subject to the Church ; but that, 
after all, this need not necessarily affect the character or 
action of the Government. 

I said I looked upon the Church (represented by 
the Pope) as the sovereign of this country. It matters 
not who or what is sovereign, the duties of sovereignty 
are the same in whatever hands. In most countries the 
civil and ecclesiastical administration is distinct. The 
State manages its affairs. Ecclesiastical affairs are con- 
ducted by ecclesiastics; and if the Queen interferes with 
them in England, it is only as head of the Church. 

Why should not the same separation exist here, 
the Pope retaining his position as head of the State? 
In other states we say it is the duty of the sovereign to 
govern for the benefit of the people, not for his own ad- 
vantage. And so it is the duty of the sovereign Church 
to have in view the public prosperity, and not the sepa- 
rate interest of the Church, in its civil administration. 
And there can be no reason why it should not introduce 
in its dominions any institutions or form of constitution 
calculated to produce good government. 

The Pope assured me that Cardinal Bofondi is of 
thoroughly liberal opinions. 





THE CATHOLIC BISHOPS AND THE 
PRUSSIAN CHARTER. 


Tue following memorial of the Catholic Bishops 

in Prussia, respecting the charter for the Prussian 

State, of Dec. 5, 1848, has been published in the 
‘ologne Gazette: 


“In consequence of the Constitution granted by his 
Majesty the King, on the 5th of December last year, to 
the country, the Catholic Church in Prussia, as far as 
her external relations to the State are concerned, has 
entered on a new and an essentially different position. 
The new shape which things have thereby taken affect 
interests too important, and either immediately or me- 
diately operates too profoundly on the life of the Ca- 
tholic Church, not to awaken the liveliest sympathy of 
all that follow her confession in Prussia. Especially and 
necessarily, however, has it claimed the undivided at- 
tention of the undersigned Catholic Bishops in a high 
degree. Their twofold position, not only to the State, 
but as the dignitaries of the Catholic Church, imposed 
it on them as an indispensable duty to scrutinise both 
conscientiously and impartially the new articles of the 
Constitution regulating religious matters, to form for 
themselves a clear conception of their tendency by their 
contents and their practical application, and thus at 
once to ascertain the way they will act in. A thorough 
and rigid scrutiny of this description soon gave as a 
result, that due and satisfactory attention has not been 
paid in all its bearings to the just demands of the Ca- 
tholic Church. On the one side, for instance, by the 
new fundamental law of the State, those rights and 
privileges of the Catholic Church which for a long time 
have been most oppressively infringed upon have been 
again recognised. This recognition has been gratefully 
and joyfully greeted by the Catholic Bishops and the 
Catholic part of the nation; and the Bishops at once 
considered it their sacred duty to take without delay pos- 
session of the powers restored to the Catholic Church, 
in their entire, undiminished extent, and forthwith to 
make use of them. But on the other side, they saw 
their just hopes by no meang fulfilled, inasmuch as the 
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new Constitution, in some of its ti. : 
encroaches on the inalienable rigle of a Cathar 
Church. Immediately, too, after the publication of the 
new law, intimations, quite unexpectedly, were ™ 

mulgated as to the intention of again mutilating yer 
curtailing the ecclesiastical rights and liberties s0 clear} 

and definitely laid down in that law. All this must fit 
us with anxiety ; for we cannot conceal from ourselves 

that only a new source of countless difficulties and Ja, 
mentable contentions has been given, the final settle. 
ment of which we have so ardently desired, after the 
long discord that has existed, redounding neither to the 
credit of the State nor to the advantage of the Church, 
We should, however, through this state of things, by so 
much the less be enabled to withdraw from the inevit. 
able continuation of it, since, together with the full con. 
sciousness of our onerous official duty obliging us to 
defend and preserve the rights of our Church, we also 
have entire conviction relative to that promise which 
the divine Founder of the Church made to be with it 
to the end of time. The Catholic Bishops dare not and 
cannot concede, that the rights and privileges of their 
Church, born from God by virtue of its foundation, and 
hence inalienable, shall be withheld or diminished jn 
any manner. While we therefore publicly declare that 
we accept, in their whole extent, those said rights and 
privileges reacknowledged by the new Constitution, we 
solemnly protest against that modification taken up in 
the fundamental law of the State, by which our rights 
and liberties may be endangered ; and so likewise we 
protest against any attempt of the sort by pretended 
explanations and elucidations. We are in acting thus 
quite conscious that we, by doing so, demand for our 
Church nothing but what appertains to it for the com- 
plete security and furtherance of its natural life and 
action. In a constitutionally free State, the Catholic 
Church cannot be otherwise than free ; and only in pro- 
portion as she is so can she fulfil her mission.” 


Such is the exordium of the Catholic Bishops 
and they then mention the principal points to 
considered. They place at the head the new 
guarantees given to the Catholic Church by the 
Octroyed Charter, and express their thanks. The 
second point, no less important, is the entire in- 
dependence accorded to the Church in its adminis- 
tration of its own affairs, without any interference 
to mar its efficacy in —. and saving the 
world. They denominate the Church a person, 
and for the rights and prerogatives thus accruing 
to it they also return thanks. In the following 
paragraph they detail at great length in what 
that self-government of the Church consists, such 
as the election of its own Bishops, the nomina- 
tion of its own prebendaries, &c., for all of which 
the approval and ratification of the State had been 
previously necessary. They state in the next para- 
graph that they accept this free right of nomi- 
nating all the officers of the Church, not only ac- 
cording to the letter, but the spirit also of the 
new law. They then allude, at great length, to 
the right of patronage and of nomination or pre 
sentation, as usurped by the State since the secu- 
larisation, and prove by the jus patronatus eccle- 
siasticum, further by the personal and the real 
right of patronship, that it was a usurpation, that 
such right can only be exercised by the Church as 
a person, and never by the land-proprietor. They 
argue that the State has never been justified from 
the beginning in proceeding to such act of vio- 
lence, and that the secularisation has never been 
any thing but a usurpation de facto from first to 
last, secured to the power of the State, not by as | 
just claim, but by its superior mundane force. i 
is true that the reigning princes have endow 
the Church in different modes more or less appt” 











priately and proportionately, in lieu of the eccle- 
siastical institutions that were suppressed ; but 
this dotation is not such as could found a legiti- 
mate right of patronship according to canonical 
fundamental conditions. Such dotation, whether 
it be assigned to liberality, or called a present, 
confers no right, for it was merely the fulfilling 
of a legal duty, that descended inalienably at- 
tached to those estates and goods. The Bishops 
then quote from a ministerial document as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘ It is not to be denied, that the fiscal patronage can 
only with difficulty be reconciled with the altered posi- 
tion of the State to the Church. At present, the exer- 
cise of such patronage in the evangelical Church has 
been committed to the consistories ; and in consequence 
of this arrangement, the functions, which otherwise are 
divided between the patron and the heads of the Church, 
do not exist separate. It is manifest that the State 
would be hereby placed in an improper relation to the 
Church, and that constant injurious conflicts would be 
thereby occasioned.”’ 

The Bishops coincide in this view, and expa- 
tiate at great length upon iuis subject of patron- 
age or right of presentation. The Bishops con- 
tend for a total liberation from the influence of 
the executive, which had separated itself from the 
Church. They complain of the false interpreta- 
tion put by the Chambers on articles 14 and 15, 
declare that an important liberty has been again 
withdrawn from the Church in its most important 
interests, and that this right has been rendered 
questionable for the future, but against which 
withdrawal they, the Catholic Bishops, lay their 
solemn protest. They make, too, a similar re- 
monstrance against the further interpretation, as 
if by the constitutional definitions in question the 
‘influence of the State, hitherto exercised on the 
appointments to such clerical offices—and which 
influence is founded on treaties with the Apostolic 
See, more especially respecting the nomination 
to ecclesiastical places in cathedrals and chapters, 
on the bull de salute animarum—this influence 
would not be abolished. They, the Bishops, can- 
not admit the validity of this interpretation ac- 
cording to the real state of the case. ‘Ihe Prussian 
State it is true, when, for the carrying out of the 
obligations laid upon it by virtue of former solemn 
national treaties—the resolution of the Imperial 
deputation of 1803, the concordat of 1801, and 
others—it ordered anew in a lasting manner on an 
understanding with the Apostolic See ‘ the regu- 


lating, equipping, and defining of the Archbishop- 


ic is ic tholic Church in the , 
rics and Bishoprics of the Ca | This assertion is contradicted by the undeniable histori- 


State, and of all subjects relating thereto ;”’ when 
it had acquired by the bull de salute animarum a 
joint right to filling up the vacancies in the aye 
ters, &c., such as had taken place before in the 
chapter of Breslau (quemadmodum in capitulo 
Wratislaviensi hactenus factum est) ; the Prussian 
state, it is true, had then acquired that right ; but 
it has by the new chapter of December 5 again 
voluntarily renounced this right. In the next 
paragraph they say: 

‘‘ With the independent regulation and administration 
of her own affairs, as promised to the Catholic Church 
by the new Constitution, there is further, not * pro- 


mised’ for the first time, but actually secured to and | 
protected for the same Church, the independent entire 
control of every individual church and ecclesiastical in- 
stitution, to the exclusion of any guardianship or any 
interference of the State ; for undoubtedly the new Con- 
stitution must by no means be regarded as a mere *‘ pro- 
mise’ of future rights, but as the virtual conservation of 
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privileges actually in being. The State has returned 
its usurped power back into the hands of the Bishops, 
such as best harmonises with natural right as handed 
down through centuries, to be wielded by them accord- 
ing to canonical law.” 


The Bishops then proceed to say : 


“In its indisputable rights, there have been further 
assured and guaranteed to the Catholic Church, as well 
as to any other religious society, by the new Constitu- 
tion, the possession and enjoyment of all institutions, 
foundations, and funds destined'for the purposes of her 
cult, education, and acts of charity. The new law says 
expressly, that she ‘has been freed from every sort of 
tutelage’ in these respects.’’ 


They proceed to prove this; and, after entering 
into the details, they subjoin as follows : 


“Which said rights and claims the undersigned Bi- 
shops hold it their bounden duty to keep fast, both now 
and for the future, in their fullest extent and capability 
of execution.” 

Next comes the ensuing paragraph : 

‘‘ In the same manner, no alteration has taken place 
in the condition of that property set apart for the di- 
vine service, whether the same consists of real goods and 
estates, or in demands on private individuals, on the 
State, or other persons so indebted, especially on pa- 
rishes or parochial communities, whether it be destined 
immediately for maintaining and keeping up divine 
service, for the payment of vicars, and for defraying 
other wants appurtenant to such divine service, or whe- 
ther it be intended for the creation, erection, and sup- 
porting of churches and rectories ; and equally little has 
the mode, hitherto legally protected, of procuring and 
collecting these required means, been altered by the 
Charter ; for this very legal protection and assurance 
itself is a legal and lawful right, the lawful conditions 
of which have not been altered by the new Constitution, 
but, on the contrary, secured and guaranteed, What 
special claims the Catholic community has in this re- 
spect to make and enforce, remains in the individual 
cases that may arise for a stricter explanation and set- 
tlement.’’; 


They then proceed to state what those insti- 
tutions are that are destined for Catholic educa- 
tional purposes, and they protest decidedly and 
publicly against any ministerial quibblings on the 
subject, or any meddling of the Government with 
what is exclusively their province. 

‘‘The first refutation the Bishops have to make is, 
of the assertion that ‘ecclesiastical superintendence of 
the public national schools had hitherto not lawfully 
existed,’ and that ‘in the Prussian State these schools 
had been institutions of the State, over which any inde- 
pendent superintendence of the Church had not existed, 


cal fact and the legal existing state handed down from 
previous centuries. These schools, before the signing 
of the peace of Westphalia in 1648, owed not only their 
existence to the care of the Church, but they were also 
treated as ecclesiastical institutions ; and that they, as 
such, both by traditionary usage and law, stood under 
the immediate superintendence and control of the 
Church, neither will nor can be denied by any one. 
For the dioceses on the Rhine and in W estphalia, it is 
sufficient to refer to the provincial Council of Cologne, 
in 1536, which ordains the improvement of the schools 
as an essential part for promoting the improvement of 
the Church, commands the abolition of obscure hole- 


| and-corner schools, and also the purification of the pub- 


appointing of teachers whose morals and 


| behaviour can be depended upon, therefore claims as 


| 
| 





lawfully her right that of nominating and dismissing 
teachers ; it also prescribes the visitation of schools, as 
a principal object of special attention on the visitation 


of the Bishops to the cures of their diocese.” 





; 
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Other acts and deeds are referred to, and this 
important subject is treated at great length by 
referring to other councils and synods, and to 
articles in the Westphalian Peace-itself. The 
Bishops declare that convents, priories, nunneries, 
cloisters, and monastic institutions in general, are 
under their control ; and since the hospitals for 
the sick, and such like institutions, are in point | riage. The document, which is of 
of fact ecclesiastical ones in a stricter definition of | appears in the Cologne Gazette f 
the term, the Bishops state their intentions re- | the 14th, but is dated itself July ; it is s 
specting them in the following words: 


“The Bishops, therefore, assume the unlimited su- 


Tur November news contains but one piece of 
intelligence of much interest to the Catholic. 
This exception is found in the change of the posi- 
tion of French Catholicism with respect to Educa- 
tion. M. de Falloux’s bill for compromising the 
differences between the University and the Church 
having been shelved by the Assembly, Louis Na- 
leon quietly steps forward and decrees—as the 
Lines ot yore—that the chief element of anti- 
Catholic persecution shall cease to exist. The | Secretary of Legation at the Court of Berlin, uncle to the infant, 
President, by virtue of his authority—which no- 
body gainsays—has declared that Catholics, wher- 
ever educated, and without any university cer- 
tificate, may compete for honours and privileges 
with the most'favoured infidels. This momentous 
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exclusion of all foreign influence of mere mundane 
perintendence forced upon them.”’ 


These institutions are to include also all Catho- 
lic hospitals whatsoever, whether intended } 
their original founders for orphans, or for the 
sick, or for the poor. The last paragraph claims 
the sole control over marriage and mixed mar. 


great length, 
r September 


Johannes, Archbishop of Cologne ; 
| Bp. of Trier; Franz, Bp. of Paderborn; Johann 
preme management of these institutions, both of their | Georg, Bp. of Miinster: Maximilian Joseph, 
external and internal affairs, universally and completely, | Prince Abp. of Olmiitz ; Joseph Ambrossius, B 
according to the canonical definitions, especially to the | of Ermeland; Melchior, Prince Bp. of Breslau, 


At home, there has been a general thanks- 


giving for the cessation of the cholera. 




















BIRTH. 


At Corby Castle, on Saturday the 17th of November, the lady 
of Philip H. Howard, M.P. for Carlisle, of a daughter. The 
infant was christened on Sunday evening the 18th, in the Oratory 
at Corby Castle, by the Rev. W. Ryan, O.S.B. of St. Mary’s, 
Warwick Bridge, and received at the baptismal font the names 
of Margaret Jane. The sponsors were Mr. Henry F. Howard, 


and her great-aunt Mrs. Canning, for whom Mr. and Mrs, Morley 
of Great Corby officiated as proxies. 








change, which would have created a revolution | 4tended to. 


some years ago, passes, not indeed unnoticed, but 
without any violent opposition. 

Another feat has been accomplished by the 
While all talked of a minis- 
terial crisis, the Assembly was astounded by a 
communication to the effect that Louis Napoleon 
had dismissed his ministry en masse, and almost 
All this passed off quietly also, 
and a set of new moderates are installed in office, 
supposed to be more devoted to the President’s 


same President. 


in disgrace. 


** personal policy.” 


The Pope remains at Portici, and nothing is 
yet known as to his return. 

The Sultan and the Czar remain at peace by a 
transaction. 

The Austrians have ceased their military execu- 


tions. 


Spain has had a four-and-twenty hours’ minis- 
Narvaez was suddenly dismissed, 
through intrigues fomented or originated by the 
Queen’s husband, and as suddenly recalled. 

The United States have reciprocated British 
liberality in opening their ports to British 


terial crisis. 


vessels, 


The Colonists at the Cape have put the newly 
arrived convicts under an_ interdict, and the 
Governor is, for the time at least, puzzled. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A Member of the University of Oxfurd.—The request shall be 


An Anglican Clergyman.—The same. 











END OF VOL. IV. 


Levey, Robson, and Franklyn, Great New Street, Fetter Lane. 


NOTICE 
To Subscribers to the Rambler. 


In order to meet the convenience of some of our 
Country Subscribers, who wish to receive their copies 
of the Rampuer by post, and at as low a cost as 
possible, a Quarterly Edition of the Journal will for 
the future be issued, on the first days of January, 
April, July, and October, and comprising the current 
and two immediately preceding Monthly Numbers. 
They will be stitched together in one wrapper, and 
thus be sent by post for Sixpence only, in addition 
to the selling price of Four Shillings and Sixpence. 

Each Monthly Number of the Rampier contams 
so large a quantity of matter, that three such num- 
bers are nearly equal to two numbers of the ordinary 
Quarterly Reviews. The Quarterly Edition will 
thus be by far the cheapest quarterly publication m 
the kingdom, giving to its readers for 4s. 6d. nearly 
as much matter as others give for 12s. 

The second Quarterly Part of the RamBuEr, con- 
taining the Monthly Numbers for August, Septem 
ber, and October, ts now ready, and will be for- 
warded on application to the Publisher, or by any 
Bookseller in Town or Country. 


ALTAR CANDLES AND CANDLESTICKS, 
LAMPS, &c. 


R. BURNS begs respectfully to intimate, 

that he is now prepared to supply WAX CAN- 

DLES for the use of the Altar, in smal! or large quan- 

tities, at the lowest rate at which they can be made. The 

prices are, from 2s. per pound up to the very finest, which 

are 2s, 4d., with a large allowance when purchased in quan- 
tities. 

Candles made to order; also Paschal Candles (coloured 
and illuminated), triple candles, &c. &c. Candlesticks, 
brass, and plated; and branches of lights in every possi- 
ble variety. Very neat Candlesticks, with Candles to 
suit, for private Oratories, at 5s., 7s., 10s., 12s. per pair. 
Lamps for Sanctuaries and Oratories at all prices; also 
Oil, Wicks, &c. for the same. 


London, Church Furniture Repository, 17 Portman 
Street, Portman Square. 





Kensington, Middlesex, and 
South Molton Street, Grosvenor Square, 
Nov. 5, 1849, 


TO THE CATHOLIC CLERGY, NOBILITY 
AND GENTRY. ’ 


WE: the undersigned, surviving PARTNERS 

of our late esteemed and valued friend Mr. 
FRANCIS TUCKER, offer our thanks for the favours 
conferred for many years upon the Establishment of 
which he was at the head, 


We beg to state the business will be continued by us 
as heretofore, under the name of “ Francrs TUCKER, 
and Co. ;” and we respectfully solicit a continuance of 
the patronage and support of the Catholic Clergy, No- 
bility, and Gentry, which it will be our constant endeavour 
to merit. 


THOMAS MOSDELL SMITH. 
WILLIAM MATE. 


Wax and Tallow-Chandlers, Oil-Merchants, and Candle- 
| 


Manufacturers to the Queen and Royal Family. 


N.B. Convents, Churches, and Chapels, supplied with 
Wax-Candles, of any size and pattern, rrnre From ADUL- 
TERATION, 





EVERY SCRIPTURE READER SHOULD BUY 


RUNETTI’S MODEL of JERUSALEM | 


as in the TIME of the REDEEMER, elaborately 
engraved on Wood by W. Dicxes, iliustrator of the Ab- 
botsford Edition of the WaverLtey Nove s, 4 Crescent 
Place, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, containing upwards of 
Eighty descriptive References. 


Plain Prints, 17 by 21 inches, Is. 6d.; Coloured, 3s. 





Benjamin L, Green, 62 Paternoster Row. 





i 
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Ou WEbNEsDAY next will be published, price Is. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT for THOUGHTFUL 
PEOPLE ; or, Reflections suggested by the pre- 
sent State of Religious Parties in England. Post 8vo. 


J. Burns, 17 Portman Street. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the 

following CLASSICAL SUBJECTS have been 

selected for EXAMINATION in this UNIV ERSITY 
the Year 1851, viz.:— 

For the Matriculation Examination : 
XenorpHon—Anabasis, book ii. 
Virait—Georgics, book i. 

. For the Examination for the Degree of Bachelor of 
rts: 
Sornoctes—The Flectra. 
Tacitus— The Agricola, Germania, and Annals, 
book ii. 
By order of the Senate, 
W. R. Rotuman, Registrar. 
Somerset House, Nov. 8, 1849. 


CHRISTMAS. 


im 








A‘ this social period of the Year, when friends 

and lovers assemble at the festive board, or join in 
the mazes of the dance, both sexes are more than usually 
desirous of shining in personal attraction, while the rich 
luxuriant tress, the clear and transparent complexion, and 
the pearly set of teeth, form admirable trophies of the 
inestimable virtues of— 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, and 


ROWLANDS' ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE. 


The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, and 
their general use by the Aristocracy and the ¢life of fashion, 
together with the confirmation by experience of the infalli- 
ble efficacy of these creative and renovating Specifics, 
have characterised them with perfection, and given them 
a celebrity unparalleled. 

As presents for both sexes none can be more recom- 
mendatory, or more now in gencral use. 


BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 


The only Genuine of each bears the Name of “ hOW- 
LANDS'” preceding that of the Article on the Wrapper 
or Label, with their Signature at the foot, in Red Ink, 
thus— 

A. ROWLAND & SONS. 


Sold by them at 20 Hatton Garden, London, and by 
every respectable Chemist and Perfumer throughout the 
Kingdom. 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 





Tue attention of ADVERTISERS is called to the circumstance, that the larg 
RAMBLER is nearly the only means of publicity afforded them among a numerous 


Nobility, and Gentry. 


e and peculiar circulation of the 
and influential body of Clergy 


PRICE OF INSERTION. 


6 lines and under ‘ ‘ 


Each line additional . e ° 
Half-a-Column + . . . * 
1 Column . ° é . ‘ é 


1 Page  . ° . ‘ ° . 
Stitching in a Sheet . . . . 
Do. a Half-sheet . . . 


Advertisements 


are received by Mr. Burns, 17 Portman S:reet, Portman Square. 


° £0 6 0 

: f 0 0 6 
d 10 0 

; 115 0 

: 3 3 0 

; 2i9 0 

118 0 
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GIFT-BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG, 
FOR THE APPROACHING SEASON, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND BOUND. 


* 
ALL HAVE BEEN CAREFULLY EDITED, AND WILL BE FOUND IN EVERY WAY ADAPTED FOR FAMILY USE, 





1.Q]7URSERY RHYMES, TALES, and 

JINGLES. A carefully revised Collection. 
Second Edition, illustrated by Dyce, Core, Horsey, 
&c. Every page of this unique volume is ornamented ; 
and it will be found not only an amusing book for Chil- 
dren, but a work of Art for the Drawing-room table. 
Small 4to, 7s.; or in gilt binding, 10s. 6d. 


2. POEMS and PICTURES: a Series of 
choice Pieces, original, and selected from the best 
Authors, accompanied with 100 Illustrations by the chief 
English Artists of the day—Copz, Horsey, Dyce, 
Creswick, RepGRaAvE, TOWNSEND, PICKERSGILL, TEN- 
NIEL, Duncan, &c. &c.; engraved by Tuomrson, DAL- 
ZIEL, Linton, GrayY, BRANsTON, &c. &c. 

A magnificent 4t0o Volume, printed by Messrs. Robson, 
Levey, and Franklyn, on vellum paper, and bound in 
ornamented cloth, 2 Guineas; or in elegant morocco, 
2. 12s. 6d. 


3. The JUVENILE VERSE and PICTURE- 


BOOK ; similarly ornamented to the “ Nursery Rhymes,” 
but suited to rather older Children. 


Price 7s., and in rich gilt binding, 10s. 6d. 





4. NURSERY TALES; being a choice Col- 
lection of the old Fairy Tales, carefully revised and 
illustrated with numerous Engravings. In 3 vols., 65, 
each bound and gilt; or in one vol. half morocco, 12s, 


5. The BOOK of LEGENDS and TALES, 


with many Cuts, 7s. 6d. 


6. SHORT STORIES and POEMS for 
CHILDREN, with 40 Engravings. Small 4to, 3s. 

One of the best and cheapest reading-bvooks for the 
Young. 


7. SACRED VERSES and PICTURES from 


ALBERT Durer, OverBECK, STEINLE, &c. The Poetry 
cousists of Original Verses and Tvanslations of Latin 
Hymns. Feap. 4to, 12s, 


8. ANDERSEN’S TALES, 3s. GULLI- 
VER’S TRAVELS, 2s. 64. DON QUIXOTE, 6s. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, 4s. 6d. ARABIAN NIGHTS, 
12s. SELECT SHAKESPEARE, 5s. ; and a great variety 
of others, expressly prepared for Family reading by the 
omission of all objectionable Passages,—of which a List 
may be procured gratis on application to the Publisher. 


JAMES BURNS, 17 PORTMAN STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON. 





ECCLESIASTICAL VESTMENTS, LACES 
EMBROIDERY, &c. 


RS. L. POWELL and DAUGHTERS beg 
respectfully to state that, in consequence of the 
increased demand for the LACES, FRINGES, SILKS, 
&c., used in ECCLESIASTICAL VESTMENTS, they 
have succeeded in making such arrangements as to enable 
them to effect a considerable REDUCTION in the prices 
of their Work. They rely upon the kind patronage of 
their Customers to support them in their endeavour to 
extend the Sale, and thus to bring into use the best Mate- 
rials at the lowest possible cost. 

Mrs, L. P. and Davouters avail themselves of this 
opportunity to express their gratitude for former Orders, 
and their anxiety at all times to exert themselves to the 
utmost to give satisfaction to their Customers. 

Mrs. P. and Daucuters make all kinds of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Vestments, Albs, Surplices, Altar Frontals, Hangings, 
and Linen, on the shortest notice, and on the most rea- 
sonable terms. 

Several new and beautiful PATTERNS in SILKS and 
LACES, from original Drawings by A. W. Puatn, Esq., 


are ready, and may be procured of Mrs. Powetr, No. 13 | 


Easy Row, Birmingham; or at Mr, Burns’ Repository, 
17 Portman Street, Portman Square, London, where 
Specimens may be seen and Orders are received. 

P.S. An extensive STOCK of Embroidered Crosses, 


Monograms, &c. for Vestments and Altar Frontals, always 
kept on hand ready for use. 


T O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 

BOARD and RESIDENCE in a Priest’s House 
for Young Gentlemen attending the London University 
or the Inns of Court: also the Drawing-Room and one 
or two Bed-rooms on the same Floor. ‘The House is 
situated in one of the most airy, respectable, and healthy 
situations in Islington, and adjoins the Catholic Church. 


Apply to the Rev. R. Baye, 39 Duncan Terrace 
Islington. 





| 





MPORTANT PATENT IMPROVEMENT 
in CHRONOMETERS and WATCHES.—E. J. 
DENT, 82 STRAND, and 33 COCKSPUR STREET, 
by special appointment Chronometer, Watch, and Clock- 
maker to the Queen, His Royal Highness Princ Albert, 
and His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, and 
who obtained the high distinction of receiving ine Go- 
vernment Reward for the unparalleled performance of the 
best Chronometer ever submitted to twelve months’ pub- 
lic trial, begs to acquaint the public that the MANU- 
FACTURE of his WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, and 
CLOCKS, is SECURED to him by THREE SEPA- 
RATE PATENTS, respectively granted in 1836, 1840, 
and 1842. Silver Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
6. Gs. each: in gold cases, from 8/. to 101. extra. Gold 
Horizontal Watches, with gold dials, from 8/. 8s. to 12l. 
12s. each. Dent’s “ Appendix” to his recent work on 
“Time-keepers” is now ready for circulation. 





AWRENCE and Co.’s BATH GLOVES 
and RUBBERS (an improved fabric) are the most 
perfect frictors, affording an inconceivable addition to the 
luxury and benefit derived from warm and cold bathing. 
The improved Patent Horsehair Gloves and Straps are 
also most efficacious for promoting a healthy action with 
an ivory-like smoothness” of the skin. These articles 
have possessed the unequivocal approbation of the medi 
faculty and others for several years. 


Manufactory, Islington Place, Park Road, London. 
Sold by Druggists generally. 


——, 


HE CITY of LONDON LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE SOCIETY for Accumulative and General 

Assurances, 2 Royal Exchange Buildings, and 5 W aterloo 
Place, Pall Mall. 





EDWARD F. LEEKS, Secretary. 
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